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THE FRENCH ROMANTICISTS AND THE 
CHAIN OF BEING 


By AvBert J. GEORGE 


Modern scholarship has steadily contributed much to the under- 
standing of one of the most complex movements of French litera- 
ture, romanticism. Although, at present, the number of definitions 
of romanticism has seemingly but created a chaos of opinions, | 
ranging from the psychological analysis of Albert Béguin to the 
ultra-nationalistic point of view of Louis Reynaud, yet each writer 
has added to a general pool of knowledge from which, perhaps, may 
come a satisfactory interpretation. At present writing, that has not 
yet been done; pieces of the puzzle are still lacking. The following 
is a contribution to the understanding of French romanticism; it 
can perhaps be pointed out profitably that much, though by no means 
all, of this literature springs from a metaphysics to which a great 
many of the romanticists adhered. 

This metaphysics offered no startling divergence from the ideas of 
the eighteenth century. The romanticists merely returned to a sym- 
bolic presentation of a belief in an infinite chain of beings, bounded 
on one end by a perfect, self-sufficient God and, on the other, by the 
least possible existent that God could create. The cosmos in its 
entirety was a reflection of God, willed by him. Theoretically, all 
links of the chain were equally important to the functioning of the 
universe, and the adherents to this theory generally imagined that 
each existent was striving to earn divine grace and thus return up 
the ladder of life to the Creator through a series of metempsychoses.* 

For present purposes the mechanics of the chain are unimportant. 
Only two facts need be considered: (1) that this doctrine enjoyed a 
large measure of popularity among major writers during the nine- 
teenth century, particularly during the first half of that period ;* (2) 
that allegiance to the chain of being gave the French romanticists a 
philosophy which influenced their works to a great extent. 


1 Several writers have touched on the present topic, though only briefly. In 
the Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), Professor Arthur O. 
Lovejoy has indicated the origin of the chain of being and traced its develop- 
ment as an idée-force into the nineteenth century. His book, unfortunately, 
makes little mention of the French romanticists. Auguste Viatte’s Les Sources 
occultes du romantisme, 2 vols. (Paris, 1928), treats particularly the eighteenth 
century and is concerned but little with the continuation of occultism into the 
nineteenth. His sequel to this work, Victor Hugo et les illuminés de son 
temps (Montréal, 1942), discusses the lesser known non-literary occult philos- 
ophers and illuminists of the first half of the nineteenth century, then con- 
centrates on Victor Hugo. 

2Cf. Viatte, Sources occultes du romantisme, vol. IL; Victor Hugo et les 
illuminés de son temps. 
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I 


Passed on to the nineteenth century by the mystics of the preced- 
ing age, the concept of a hierarchy of souls formed the backbone 
of the illuministic and theosophic philosophies that flourished during 
the Revolution.* This was the same metaphysics that ran as a major 
theme through romantic literature. At the turn of the century, 
Senancour had dedicated one of his Réveries sur la nature primitive 
de 'homme* to “cet univers animé qui végéte ou se minéralise sous 
nos pieds; nous changeons selon ses formes instantanées; nous 
sommes mus de son mouvement, nous vivons de sa vie,’’* and con- 
cluded that, more than any other philosophy, that of an infinite scale 
of beings best explained the enigma of existence.* Chateaubriand, 
too, having lived with an enthusiastic illuminist, was not unaware 
of this doctrine. While in exile in London, he listened often to 
Hingant’s tales of Swedenborg’s spirit world and his vivid descrip- 
tions of the mysterious noises made by nocturnal visitors from the 
other world.’ After 1818, the date of the Essai sur les institutions 
sociales, Chateaubriand’s friend, Pierre-Simon Ballanche, repeated 
in detail the teachings of his master, the Genevan, Charles Bonnet. 
Of one thing he was certain: “cette chaine des destinées humaines 
qui est une chaine magnétique, s’attache, par les deux extrémités, au 
trone sacré. . . . Nous ne voyons pas ce tréne, mais nous sentons 
que la chaine y tient, car sans elle comment pourrions-nous remonter 
d’anneau en anneau?’”® Later, in the Vision d’Hébal, he described 
minutely a trance wherein God revealed to him that a sequence of 
beings formed the basic structure of the universe.® 

% Viatte, Sources occultes du romantisme. 

4 Paris, ."s douziéme réverie, I. 

5 [bid., p. 

6 Ibid., p. <7. “Comment expliquer, comment concevoir, comment croire 
méme possible l’action de la matiére sur l’esprit et de l'esprit sur la matiére ? 
Dans ce systéme il faut se taire ou admettre le réve de Leibnitz ; 
Senancour supposes that the differences between existents come from a vari- 
ation in “feu élémentaire.” For his statement on the rise of links up the chain, 
cf. p. 113, where he states that “le tout tend a la perfection par l’amélioration 
perpétuelle de ses diverses parties.” 

7 Pierre Moreau, La a de Chateaubriand (Paris, 1933), p. 178. 

8 Euvres (Paris, 1830), III, 72-73. 

®“Et Hébal voyait d’une vue - les globes, les sphéres, les étres, 
et les lois des globes, des sphéres, des étres; et tout n’était que la pensée 
divine. . . 

Et ce fut alors que l’idée humaine, pure de toute forme, éperdue dans l’idée 
divine, comprit la forme qui n’était pas la pensée qui sera la parole. 

Et ce fut alors que, confondue dans l’idée divine, Vidée humaine se mit a 
contempler l’ouvrage de la création en puissance; et déja l’idée humaine as- 
similée a l’idée divine, trouva que tout était bien. . . . 

Ainsi l’éternelle géométrie avait ses lois avant que les mondes vinssent s’y 
soumettre. : 

Il en était de méme des affinités chimiques, avant que les corps vinssent 
les éprouver. 

Ainsi la végétabilité et l’'animalité existaient avant qu'il y eut des végétaux 


et des animaux. 
Maintenant I’univers peut éclore. . . .” (Paris, 1831, pp. 25-26). 
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In 1821, in Naples, Lamartine experienced a mystic illumination 
surprisingly similar to that of Ballanche, at which time, he claimed, 
God also revealed to him the chain of being.’® Thereafter, his works 
consistently contained propaganda for this doctrine, and to demon- 
strate it further, he planned a great epic, Les Visions, in which two 
souls would act out the drama of Creation from the Fall to the Day 
of Judgment."* La Chute d’un ange and Jocelyn were the vestiges of 
this grandiose dream. 

Like his friend, Ballanche, Charles Nodier accepted the tenets of 
Bonnet. Well aware that the strangeness of his tales made readers — 
suspect his sanity, Nodier finally decided to defend himself and ex- 
plain that his inspiration came from the chain of being: 


Non, mon ami, je ne suis pas fou. . . . Non, je ne veux ni fonder une 
école philosophique, ni prendre place parmi les illuminés des religions. . 
C'est qu’aucun homme qui pense ne peut la [his philosophy] contredire sans 
s’accuser dans son cceur de mauvaise foi et de mensonge, et cette perception, 
c'est celle du systéme de la création entiére. . . . 

Il est incontestable que l’échelle des étres se prolonge sans interruption a 
travers notre tourbillon tout entier et de notre tourbillon 4 tous les autres, 
jusqu’aux limites incompréhensibles de l’espace ot réside l’étre sans com- 
mencement et sans fin, qui est la source inépuisable de toutes les existences, 
et qui les raméne incessament 4a lui.?? 


Gérard de Nerval, too, succumbed to contemporary interest in 
occult theories. During his youth he discovered at Mortefontaine, in 
the library of his uncle, Antoine Boucher,** the illuminism of Ca- 
zotte, Cagliostro, and Pico de la Mirandola. Once introduced to the 
chain of being, his interest grew to reach a climax in 1841, on the 
night on which Gérard wandered into the street, stripped, raised his 
arms beseechingly to the sky, and waited for his soul to be drawn 
to a star."* The motives for his strange actions were to be found in 
Vers Dorés, a clear expression of his philosophy : 


Homme, libre penseur! te crois-tu pensant 
Dans ce monde ot la vie éclate en toute chose? 
Des forces que tu tiens ta liberté dispose, 

Mais de tous tes conseils l’univers est absent. 


10 Cours familier de littérature (Paris, 1856-1869), entretien xvii, III, 360-65. 
Lamartine’s conception of the chain made more of the links above and below 
man than did that of Ballanche, though in the Visions he moved closer to 
Ballanche. In Naples, Lamartine saw “ces 4mes montant et descendant d’éche- 
lons en échelons sans base et sans fin, subissant avec mérite ou avec déchéance 
des milliers d’épreuves morales dans des pérégrinations de siécles et dans des 
transformations d’existences sans nombre” (p. 362). 

11 [bid., pp. 363-65. 

12 Viatte, Sources occultes du romantisme, II, 165. Nodier, like Ballanche, 
had found his doctrines in the Genevan, Bonnet, but used the chain primarily 
for its literary value. It is interesting to note that, after 1829, Nodier acknowl- 
edged Ballanche as his master. Cf. Jean Larat, La Tradition et l'exotisme dans 
Peeuvre de Ch. Nodier (Paris, 1923), pp. 309-10. 

18 Aristide Marie, Gérard de Nerval (Paris, 1914), pp. 18-26. 

14 Henri Strentz, Gérard de Nerval (Paris, 1933), p. 42. 
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Respecte dans la béte un esprit agissant : 

Chaque fleur est une ame a la Nature éclose; 

Un mystére d’amour dans le métal repose; 

‘Tout est sensible!’ Et tout sur ton étre est puissant. 


Crains, dans le mur aveugle, un regard qui t’épie: 
A la matiére méme un verbe est attaché . . . 
Ne la fais pas servir 4 quelque usage impie! 


Souvent dans l’étre obscur habite un dieu caché; 
Et, comme un ceil naissant couvert par ses paupiéres, 
Un pur esprit s’accroit sous l’écorce des pierres!15 


Théophile Gautier, a friend of Gérard, used the same conception 
for a madrigal panthéiste in Emaux et camées, an example which 
Sully Prudhomme later followed in Majora canamus.'* And, finally, 
Flaubert planned to use the chain of being as the basis of an amusing 
argument between Bouvard and Pécuchet."' 


II 


As an outgrowth of their interest in the chain of being, the French 
romanticists developed philosophies of history, premised on the cur- 
rent supposition that mankind, as a link in the chain, was achieving 
moral progress. Consciously or unconsciously, they were reacting 
like Nodier when he accepted the chain of being: 


J’ai compris que la vie de dérision et d’erreur que nous trainons sur la terre, 
et qui ne paroitroit autrement que le jeu ironique d’un mauvais esprit, étoit 
au contraire tout ce qu'elle doit étre dans le systéme toujours vivant et 
toujours progressif d’une création qui se continue.1® 


By his own admission,’ Ballanche applied Charles Bonnet’s ver- 
sion of the chain to society and saw history as a constant struggle 
between two groups, the patrician and the plebeian. Periodically a 
revolt, or palingénésie, reversed the role of the classes, but each 
palingénésie marked a step nearer perfection. The first had been the 
change from barbarity to theocracy; the second, to aristocracy ;*° 
while the third and last, that reserved for the nineteenth century, 
was to be the ascent to power of the entire plebeian class.” 

Quinet agreed with his friend, Ballanche, in foreseeing society's 
advance toward a distant goal, but for him history symbolized the 
protest of humanity against its environment. Progress meant the 
triumph of the infinite over the finite, an unconscious effort of inter- 
"18 Petits chateaux de Bohéme (Paris, 1926). 

16 Le Prisme. 

17 Bouvard et Pécuchet (Paris, 1936), pp. 941-42. 

18 “De la palingénésie humaine,” Giuvres complétes (Paris, 1835), V, 344. 

19 Palingénésie sociale, in Geuvres, III (Paris, 1830), 11. 

20 Prolégoménes pour la Ville des Expiations, in Giuvres (Paris, 1830), III, 
194-95. 


21 Emile Faguet, “Ballanche,” Revue des deux mondes, January 1, 1893, 
pp. 56-59. 
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related collectivities to create unanimity on earth and to regain con- 
tact with an all-inclusive God.** These ideas he expressed symbol- 
ically in Ahasvérus to explain how humanity would finally achieve 
perfection. 

Benjamin Constant did not use the word palingénésie, but he was 
willing to grant Ballanche’s premise of progress based on struggle. 
Two principles, force and reason, dominate human life, continually 
in conflict, with one gaining the upper hand only to be defeated by 
the other.** Under the aegis of these principles, he believed, man had 
passed through four revolutions: the destruction of theocratic slav- 
ery, civil slavery, feudalism, and finally, the downfall of a privileged 
nobility. But, fight though man must, reason was winning over force, 
pushing humanity toward a perfectibility which, for Constant, meant 
equality.** 

These three philosophies of history differ as to particulars, but 
they may be reduced to at least three fundamentals, commonly ac- 
cepted by most of the nineteenth century. First, they all rest on the 
actuality of progress ; secondly, and more important, these ideologies 
deal with the phenomena of group movements, with the action of 
collectivities ; and, lastly, they all attempt to explain the problem of 
social maladjustments. In each case, the historian is primarily con- 
cerned with large numbers of people who are acting toward a single 
end. He is simply applying to society, as did Ballanche, the funda- 
mental structure of the concepts of the chain of being. Quinet, for 
example, described in the /ntroduction 4 la philosophie de l'histoire 
de ’humanité the philosophy that lay back of the work of his avowed 
master : 


Imaginez quelque méthode contraire en tout a celle qui a été suivie par 
Vico, ce sera celle de Herder. Si le premier donne pour point d’appui a la 
série des actions humaines, la pensée dans sa plus sublime essence, le second 
s’éléve de la manifestation la plus grossiére de l’étre matériel; il enchaine 
dans une seule idée, partout présente et partout modifiée, l’espace qui 
renferme les forces de la création, et le temps qui les perfectionne en les 
développant. Depuis la plante qui végéte, depuis l’oiseau qui fait son nid, 
jusq’au phénoméne le plus élevé du corps social, il vit tout procéder a 
l'épanouissement de la fleur de l'humanité, les mondes se débrouiller du 
chaos, et l’étre organique préparer, par des modifications successives, la 
substance dont les siécles s’emparent pour l'élaborer a leur tour. Par quel 
enchainement merveilleux toutes les formes se préparent l'une l'autre! Dans 
cette série immense, tous les intervalles sont remplis, et des étres mixtes 
servent de transition entre des natures entiérement dissemblables. Chacun y 
remplit sa mission en développant ses germes, en produisant ce qu’il peut 
produire. D’ailleurs, ce mouvement des choses n’est pas un vain conflit des 


22 Idées sur la philosophie de l'histoire de ’humanité, in Giuvres complétes 
(Paris, 1873), II, 32-33, Introduction. 

28 Mélanges de littérature et de politique (Paris, 1829), pp. 440-41. It is to 
be noticed that Constant, Quinet, and Ballanche all were habitués of Mme 
Récamier’s salon and had ample occasion to exchange their ideas there. 

24 Ibid., p. 407. 
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choses, qui se limitent et s’altérent sans que de la ne ressorte une idée 
dominante, que chaque étre accomplit dans sa sphére. Si aucune activité n’est 
en repos, aucune n’est rétrograde. Par une identité admirable elles s’avancent 
toutes d’une forme inférieure 4 une forme supérieure, de la pierre a la 
plante, de la plante a l’animal. En suivant ainsi la marche des choses, il 
recueille en passant toutes les analogies que lui présentent les divers degrés 
de la création; et quand, enfin, il arrive sans secousse, par une voie uniforme, 
jusqu’a l'homme, il n’a point a s’étonner de ses merveilles: il reconnait en 
lui l’étre que préparait et qu’annongait le concours des formes et des in- 
stincts qui se sont succédés devant lui.*® 


Ill 


Philosophies of history represent a positive result of the belief in 
the chain of being, but there were negative results, too. A personal 
religion, the chain of being naturally engendered hostility toward 
the more conservative and dogmatic Catholicism. This opposition, 
tempered as it was with political antagonism, resulted in an active 
resistance to the state church. Hostile to orthodoxy and certain that 
their own conceptions were valid, the romanticists developed the 
legend of the “leader,” and set out as the prophets of a new age to 
preach their faith to the people. 

In the wake of the saint-simoniens and the fouriéristes, also heirs 
to the tradition of eighteenth-century illuminism, the romanticists 
loosed on France a barrage of books advocating a gospel contrary to 
that of Catholicism. Influenced by Herder, Quinet offered in Ahas- 
vérus a concrete example of the mechanics of the chain. Lamartine, 
bolder than his friend, began to evangelize France in the Voyage en 
Orient, even attempting to offer a substitute for the Bible in 1838, in 
the eighth vision of the Chute d’un ange entitled “Fragments du livre 
primitif.” Unabashed by the adverse criticism the Catholic press 
showered on Lamartine, Pierre Leroux published De ’humanité in 
1840, his version of the chain of being.*® His friend, Louis Reynaud, 
duplicated his efforts in Terre et ciel,?" and, later, the exiled Leroux 
returned to his thesis with the famous Gréve de Samarez.** That 
year, 1864, Michelet presented his Bible de !humanité while, at the 
same time, Hugo was majestically digesting Leroux’s precepts and 
mulling over La Fin de Satan and Dieu. 


25 Loc. cit., pp. 19-21. 

26 Leroux assumed that the creation aspired constantly toward “la souve- 
raine Beauté.” Note the standard sketch of the chain in De l’'Humanité, I 
(Perrotin, 1840), 106-11. Leroux was primarily interested in the political 
implications of the chain of being. 

27 Reynaud distinguished himself from other followers of the chain of 
being by paying great attention to the metamorphoses man would undergo in 
progressing from one planet to another. He and Leroux long argued in a 
friendly manner over where the chain ended. 

28 The Gréve de Samarez gives another example of how the doctrine of 
the chain of existents passed from one writer to another. Leroux tells how he 
and Hugo discussed their metaphysics on a lonely beach. Hugo, however, 
adopted a conception quite similar to that glimpsed by Lamartine in 1821. 
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In addition to this propaganda literature, the chain of being 
fostered another series of works, less obviously didactic. Ballanche, 
first to realize the possibilities of his philosophy as a literary theme, 
created, as a living symbol of his thoughts, Hébal, a Scottish chief- 
tain. ““Nulle hypothése sur les états successifs du globe . . . ne lui 
était inconnue; et lui-méme . . . composait l’histoire du genre hu- 
main, un et divers, évolutif et identique.”** Lamartine also awoke to 
the potential literary value of his concepts, but at first he dared only 
experiment timidly in Les Méditations. Later, in the Harmonies, he 
waxed bolder and repeated the doctrine of unity in multiplicity in a 
series of poems destined for the chosen few who sought “des degrés 
pour monter 4 Dieu.”*® After 1830, he discarded caution and, in 
Jocelyn and the Chute d’un ange, he demonstrated his philosophy in 
action through the medium of Cédar and Jocelyn. In 1833, Balzac 
passed through a crisis of mysticism; attracted to the idea of spir- 
itual continuity, he wrote Louis Lambert and Séraphita, both based 
on the premise that “l’homme présente une preuve suffisante de ces 
deux mondes, la matiére et l’esprit. En lui vient aboutir un visible 
univers fini: en lui commence un univers invisible et infini, deux 
mondes qui ne se connaissent pas.’”*? Gérard de Nerval worked the 
same theories into most of his works but, above all, into Les JIlu- 
minés and La Réve et la vie. George Sand, the disciple of Reynaud 
and Leroux, subscribed to this romantic tenet in Consuelo: “Il y a 
dans l’air épuré et rafraichi . . . quelque chose de souverain, et je 
sens une espéce de rapport entre ma vie et celle de tout ce qui vit 
autour de moi.”*? She continued her exploration of the literary value 
of the history of the chain of being by using a society of illuminés 
for the central characters of La Comtesse du Rudolstadt, then wrote 
her livre mystique under the title of Spiridion. 

Allied to this expression of the influence of the chain of being on 
romanticism, a third type of literature gained popularity during the 
nineteenth century. Emphasis on the fantastic grew from a belief in 
the existence of all possible forms of being and of a sequence of 
forms leading from man to the world of intellects. Since God was 
perfect and unlimited, and since the world was in His image, no 
existent could be said to be impossible. All matter contained life and 
soul, and because myriads of forms were supposed to occupy the 
world above man, writers gravely included ghosts, fairies, and ap- 
paritions in their plots. Hoffmann won tremendous popularity as a 
pioneer in this field, then Nodier made the genre French in Trilby 


29 Paris, 1831, pp. 15-16. 

80 Paris, 1842, Avertissement, p. 2. 

81 Séraphita (Paris, 1908), p. 279. Balzac was interested only in the upper 
half of the chain, in the world of spirits. 

82 Paris, 1882, III, 39. 
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and Smarra. Deep he dug into the rich treasure of material offered 
by theosophists, illuminists, and practitioners of the occult and there 
found stories like Paul ou la ressemblance, in which he asked him- 
self: “la vie recommencera-t-elle?” and answered immediately, “oui, 
n’en doutez pas, elle recommencera! IIn’y a rien dans cette création 
qui n’ait ses harmonies et son complément.’’** He believed in what he 
wrote, and this condition he considered essential in dealing with the 
fantastic. “C’est que, pour intéresser dans le conte fantastique, il 
faut d’abord se faire croire, et qu’une condition indispensable, pour 
se faire croire, c’est de croire. Cette condition une fois donnée, on 
peut aller hardiment et dire tout ce que l’on veut.”** Gérard de 
Nerval, familiar as he was with the works of Boehme, Martinez 
Pasquales, and Saint-Martin, willingly left behind him the world of 
reality and dreamed instead of La Métempsychose, La Main en- 
chantée, and La Sonate du diable. Balzac, too, was tempted by the 
possibilities he found in Swedenborg’s teachings. Louis Lambert and 
Séraphita may have been expositions of his belief, but Jésus Christ 
en Flandres, Melmoth reconcilié, and L’Elixir de longue vie were 
parts of a doctrine used for their literary value. 

Furthermore, concern with the chain of being helped turn the 
attention of the romanticists to the East, a land where similar con- 
cepts had flourished from time immemorial. A minor interest in the 
Orient had existed in France since the foundation of the Académie 
des Sciences, and this quickened when the romanticists discovered 
ideological affinities betweén Oriental literatures and their own. They 
consulted translations of both French and English origin, delved 
into the works of Sir Charles Wilkins, de Chézy, or Barthélémy- 
Saint-Hilaire, and followed the proceedings of the Société Asiatique. 
The “Sanscrit baron,” Ferdinand d’Eckstein, assured them a steady 
flow of translations of Oriental literature, and the romanticists soon 
became as familiar with the Mahabharata, Sakuntala, or the Bhaga- 
vad-gita as with Jones’s Traité sur la littérature orientale. Fascinated 
by what they read, seeking support for their own thoughts in older 
civilizations, some of them sailed away to visit these exotic lands 
for themselves. They came back to pour out to France their impres- 
sions, as well as the confirmation of their beliefs. Lamartine and 
Gérard de Nerval simply entitled their books Voyage en Orient, but 
Quinet was further inspired to produce L’Epopée indienne and 
Génie des religions. Others, not drawn to travel, stayed at home and 
used Eastern material for their works. Hugo described his visions 
of color in Les Orientales, and even Alfred de Vigny, skeptical and 
questioning, used Oriental coloring for some of his poems. 


88 Contes de la veillée (Paris, 1923), pp. 253-54 
34 La Fée aux miettes, in Guvres completes (Paris, 1835), IV, 11. 
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1V 


So steeped in the chain of being were the romanticists that it not 
only influenced what they wrote, but how they wrote. Since the 
mechanics of the chain depended on the premise that man, given 
free will, could choose whether to ascend or descend the scale of life, 
the romanticists became increasingly concerned with the individual 
and his choice of good or evil. The chain of being was not, of course, 
the sole cause of their interest; it was merely a conditioning and 
not a generating force. Thus, the romanticists had added reason - 
to dissect a Louis Lambert or create a Cédar. But, although they 
could and did manifest much interest in the individual, they also 
noted that their dcctrine postulated that the general trend of human- 
ity as a whole was upward, toward a distant goal. 

This had the effect of increasing the romanticists’ already estab- 
lished concern with the action of large masses of people for the 
same reason that these writers had inquired into the rights of the 
individual. It helped lead some of them into the study of history or 
into the philosophy of history: a Michelet, a Quinet, or a d’Eckstein 
kept close to historical fact, yet managed to infuse into his writings 
a vivid sense of the slow and painful progress of man. Others took 
their convictions to their poetry and novels. Balzac wrote not the 
saga of a Forsyte, but La Comédie humaine. Hugo masterfully engi- 
neered the revolt of the beggars in Notre-Dame, then later used the 
same technique in Les Misérables. The romanticists felt the epic 
surge of humanity and lyrically expressed it in such works as Les 
Visions or the Légendes des siécles. Sometimes the writers of the 
early nineteenth century used a single character to symbolize the 
march of humanity, Ahasvérus or Hébal, Cédar or Séraphita ; yet all 
were, like George Sand in Le Compagnon de la tour de France, at- 
tempting to give France a new literature, a literature of the people.** 

And not only to man, but to the existents below him, did the ro- 
manticists turn under the influence of the chain of being. Théophile 
Gautier, perhaps remembering conversations with Gérard, pointed 
out that 

Par de lentes métamorphoses, 

Les marbres blancs en blanches chairs, 

Les fleurs roses en lévres roses 

Se refont dans des corps divers.3¢ 
Brizeux chanted a hymn to the “pure essence de tout, dont un nombre 
est l’embléme.”’** Hugo reached down to the nethermost rungs of the 
ladder of life in Ce que dit la bouche d’ombre, and Gérard de Nerval, 
in his caressing gentleness, admired 


85 Paris, 1828, p. 15. 
86 “Affinités secrétes,” Emaux et camées. 
87 “Hymne au pére,” Giuvres (Paris, 1879-1884), III, 101, 102. 
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Le papillon! fleur sans tige 
Qui voltige 

Que I!’on cueille en un réseau; 

Dans la nature infinie, 
Harmonie 

Entre la plante et l’oiseau !3% 


Just as lyrical, Michelet turned to science for information, and then 
used it to worship La Mer, L’Insecte, L’Oiseau, and La Montagne, 
glorifications of the chain of being: 


Oui, tout vit, tout sent et tout aime. Merveille vraiment religieuse. Dans 
l’'infini matériel qui s’approfondit sous mes yeux, je vois, pour me rassurer, un 
infini moral. La personnification, jusqu’ici réclamée comme monopole par 
l’orgueil des espéces élues, je la vois généreusement étendue a tous et donnée 
aux moindres. Le gouffre de vie m’etit semblé désert, désolé, stérile et sans 
dieu, si je n’y retrouvais partout la chaleur et la tendresse de l’Amour uni- 
versel dans Il’universalité de l’ame.®® 


Some of the motifs commonly associated with the French ro- 
manticists found their origin also in their metaphysics. They were, 
of course, primarily interested in the mysterious and the infinite, for, 
more than any other generation before them, they felt called to 
justify and explain their own existence. Quinet ardently talked of 
Le Génie des religions; and Michelet wrote another Bible for hu- 
manity, while Hugo, with a patriarchal air, dealt with Religions et 
religion. Writers fixed on the struggle occurring in man between 
good and evil, one that determined whether he rose or fell in the 
chain of being. Thus, God received a great deal of attention, and 
Satan much more. Hugo dedicated a book to each, Dieu and La Fin 
de Satan; de Vigny used them both in Eloa, though he made Satan 
the dominant character. Fundamentally, however, whether these 
poets wrote of God or Satan, they were all attacking the perplexing 
problem of the co-existence of good and evil. De Vigny never 
seemed to have reached a satisfactory answer, but many of the others 
ended by accepting the chain of being. Jocelyn, Ahasvérus, Séra- 
phita, Louis Lambert, Spiridion, and Spirite climb to ineffable bliss 
up the ladder of life, and Hugo’s Satan finally makes his peace with 
God. 


Vv 


Finally, through the philosophies of history which it suggested or 
conditioned, the chain of being reached out to influence greatly the 
social action of the French romanticists. At least three results may 
be traced back to their metaphysics: (1) a common political theory ; 


88 “Les Papillons,” Poésies complétes (Paris, 1877). 
89 T’Insecte (Paris, 1863), p. 374. Michelet’s theorizing on the chain was 
restricted to comments to be found in La Mer, L’Insecte, etc. 
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(2) legislation motivated by their general policies ; and, (3) a polit- 
ical literature. 

In general, after the first flush of royalism had receded, the ro- 
manticists’ view of history inclined them against past regimes. Even 
Ballanche, staunch friend of tradition, abandoned the Bourbons 
with a shrug after 1830. Currently, the romanticists were liberals, 
although the extent of their liberalism varied with the individual, 
from the republicanism of Lamartine, Quinet, and Michelet, to the 
socialism of Leroux, Reynaud, and George Sand. Nevertheless, their 
tendency to associate themselves with the factions of the Left pro- 
duced those policies usually considered romantic. 


Lamartine is perhaps the best exponent of these, for, more than 
any other romanticist, he had occasion to elaborate a concrete polit- 
ical philosophy. Convinced of his Messianic mission, Lamartine 
sought to translate these ideas into law. As he wrote in Sur la 
politique rationnelle : 


L’ceuvre de cette grande époque, ceuvre longue, laborieuse, contestée, c'est 
d’appliquer la raison humaine, ou le Verbe divin, ou la vérité évangélique, a 
lorganisation politique des sociétés modernes, comme la vérité évangélique 
fut, dés le principe, appliquée a la législation civile et aux mceurs.*® 


As the readers of the Voyage en Orient were to discover, Lamartine 
meant his vérité évangélique, that is, the chain of being, not the 
Scriptures.** To accomplish his aims, he fought from 1833 to 1849 
for world peace and international stability, conditions necessary for 
the success of his proposed reforms. For the same reason he de- 
nounced war, and even when he felt forced to cry for revolution in 
L’ Histoire des Girondins, he counseled caution and the avoidance of 
bloodshed. 


40 (Euvres complétes (Paris, 1863), XX XVII, 363. 

41 Lamartine’s shift from orthodoxy was manifest in passages such as the 
following : “La vie est partout comme I’intelligence! Toute la nature est 
animée, toute la nature sent et pense! Celui qui ne le voit pas n’a jamais 
réfléchi a l'intarissable fécondité de la pensée créatrice! Elle n’a pas di, elle 
n’a pas pu s’arréter; l’infini est peuplé; et partout ot est la vie, la aussi est 
le sentiment; et la pensée a des degrés inégaux, sans doute, mais sans vide. 
En voulez-vous une démonstration physique? Regardez une goutte d’eau sous 
le microscope solaire, vous y verrez graviter des milliers de mondes! des 
mondes dans une larme d’insecte; et si vous parveniez 4 décomposer encore 
chacun de ces milliers de mondes, des millions d’autres univers vous ap- 
paraitraient encore! Si, de ces mondes sans bornes et infiniment petits, vous 
vous élevez tout 4 coup aux grands globes innombrables des voiites célestes, 
si vous plongez dans les voies lactées, poussiére incalculable de soleils dont 
chacun régit un systéme de globes plus vaste que la terre et la lune, I’esprit 
reste écrasé sous le poids de calculs; mais l’ame les supporte, et se glorifie 
d’avoir sa place dans cette ceuvre, d’avoir la force de la comprendre, d’avoir 
un sentiment pour en bénir, pour en adorer l’auteur! O mon Dieu, que la 
nature est une digne pritre pour celui qui t’y cherche, qui t’y découvre sous 
toutes les formes, et qui comprend quelques syllabes de sa langue muette, 
mais qui dit tout!” (Voyage en Orient (Paris, 1875], I, 31-32). 
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Lamartine’s conception of the cosmos rested on the assumption 
that God had so arranged the universe that, if unmolested, it would 
function automatically. Therefore, man must not kill or exact the 
death penalty, for then he acts contrary to the divine plan. Likewise, 
because all links of the chain could claim equal importance, one race 
must not enslave another.*? Free men were expected to live in a free 
world and to exchange their goods according to the precepts of free 
trade. 


Effacer autant que possible les nationaiités rivales et tendre a l’unité morale 
et a l’unité d’intéréts, c'est l’action du temps, c’est l’action des choses, c’est 
l’action évidente de la Providence; constituer le genre humain en une seule 
famille, réunissant ses lumiéres et ses forces pour s’améliorer au lieu de se di- 
viser en mille races jalouses et ennemies se combattant pour s’entre-nuire, voila 
la tendance de la nature aidée des religions, de la raison, et de la vraie et 
grande politique . . . l'histoire n’est que le témoignage de ces tendances du 
monde social au rationalisme, a l’unité, a la concentration des races, a la paix.*® 


The franchise should be extended to all men. For the poor, those 
most needing to be raised in the scale of being, he asked relief of all 
kinds. The government should raise their standards of living, offer 
them all possible cultural advantages, and liberate them from the 
oppression of the machine age. And, lastly, to insure the success of 
his program, he demanded the separation of Church and State. Spon- 
soring a “rival philosophy,” he knew he could not fulfill his “mis- 
sion” unless he removed from his rival its power to censor 
antagonistic ideas.** 

During the romantic revolution of 1848, all these policies found 
their way into legislation. As Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lamartine 
succeeded in persuading the Provisional Government to separate 
Church and State. He asked for the abolition of slavery and the re- 
moval from army and navy regulations of all inhuman and degrading 
punishments. He urged the establishment of universal male suffrage. 
And, lastly, just before his term of office expired, he read to his 
colleagues a proposal whereby, after paying a series of indemnities, 
the government would assume control of all railroads, insurance 
companies, and banks ; it would also buy all abandoned factories and 
create a budget for a comprehensive national works program.* 


42 Lamartine’s humanitarianism came, in a large measure, from his belief 
in the chain of being. In “Utopie” (Recueillements poétiques), he wrote: 
Un seul culte enchaine le monde 
gui vivifie un seul amour: 
ette loi lui dit 4 tous ‘Frére’ . . 
The “culte” referred to his philosophy, in explaining which he had once said : 
“nous touchons a l’époque du droit et de action de tous. . . . Cette époque 
pourra s’appeler l’époque évangélique” (Politique rationnelle, in Geuvres com- 
plétes [Paris, 1863], XX XVII, 362). 
48 Ta France parlementaire (Paris, 1864-1865), I, 228-29, April 14, 1836. 
4 ¥- A. J. George, Lamartine and Romantic Unanimism (New York, 1940), 
c 
45 Ch. Seignobos, La Révolution de 1848 (Paris, 1928), pp. 167 ff. 
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It was inevitable that there should arise a literature issuing directly 
from the romantic historical and political beliefs. An imposing array 
of pamphlets and books showered down on France, each dedicated 
to some social problem that especially interested the author. It is 
interesting to note that writers were, to a large extent, acting under 
the influence of the chain of being, which philosophy conditioned 
their interest in contemporary affairs. They were fighting for beliefs 
corollary to the nineteenth-century version of the chain, principally 
those centering around the rise of humanity up the scale. Michelet 
collaborated with Quinet in 1843 to produce Les Jésuites and, in 
1846, finished Le Peuple. Quinet discussed La République in 1848 at 
the Collége de France and, two years later, published L’Enseigne- 
ment du peuple. Lamartine, as a deputy of many years’ standing, pub- 
lished more political pamphlets than any other romanticist, chief 
among which stands the Politique rationnelle, wherein he first ex- 
posed the political theory he had deduced from the chain of being. 
Hugo railed at capital punishment in Claude Gueux, then later lashed 
out at the faults of society in Les Misérables. And, leading the femi- 
nine contingent, George Sand transformed the socialism of Leroux 
and Reynaud into novels such as Le Compagnon de la tour de 
France, Le Meunier d’ Angibault, and Le Péché de Monsieur Antoine. 


It is impossible here, of course, to detail all the ramifications of 
the influence of the chain of being on the French romanticists. 
Other names could well be added to those mentioned, and other 
books or poems quoted in support of the argument that the concept 
of the chain of being is inextricably woven into the “philosophy” of 
the French romanticists. This does not mean to say that the chain 
of being was the only source of inspiration for the French romanti- 
cists, nor that all their words and deeds may be deduced from it. 
Neither does it imply that they all subscribed to the concept of a 
sequence of existents. The belief existed, admitted by many, as a 
major current into which all could dip, fully or with caution. Yet it 
seems evident that much of what the romanticists thought and did 
springs from an acquaintance with the chain of being, and that much 
that appears strange and contradictory in romanticism can be ex- 
plained satisfactorily in the light of this philosophy. 


Syracuse University 
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THE REVIVAL OF SAINT JOHN OF THE CROSS 
By Siwonta C. RosENBAUM 


A revival of interest in religion, mysticism, and the spiritual life 
in general—among philosophers (William James, Delacroix, Berg- 
son), among writers (Claudel, Péguy, Rilke, Kafka, Thomas Mann, 
D. H. Lawrence, Huxley )—has brought about a widespread modern 
and popular diffusion of the doctrines of many of the mystics, the 
saints and doctors of the Church. Saint John of the Cross (1542- 
1591), who was canonized in 1726, and proclaimed Doctor of the 
Universal Church two hundred years later by the apostolic letter of 
Pope Pius XI, has also become part of this renaissance. Unlike 
Saint Theresa, who has been a popular figure through the centuries 
because of her “human” and commanding personality and the simple, 
almost homely, tone of her vigorous and plastic writings, Saint John, 
a mystic of the highest order, has always had a limited following of 
the “few” and the initiated. That the Church should attempt to ex- 
pound and divulge the theories of one of its purest mystics would 


1 Among the more recent editions, translations, and studies we may cite: 

Obras, Editadas y anotadas por el P. Silverio de Santa Teresa (Burgos, 
1929-1931). 

Obras, Edicién conmemorativa del cuarto centenario del nacimiento del 
mistico autor, con una introduccién del P. Bernardo de la Virgen del Carmen 
y algunas notas explicativas del P. Silverio de Santa Teresa (Buenos Aires, 
1942). 

a escogidas, Edicién y prélogo de I. B. Anzoategui (Buenos Aires, 

Obras, Introduccién, notas y bibliografia de J. M. Gallegos Rocafull 
(México, 1942). 

Poesias completas, versos comentados, avisos y sentencias, cartas, Edicién, 
prélogo y notas de Pedro Salinas (Madrid, 1936). 

Poesias completas, Edicién y prélogs de L. Guarner (Valencia, 1941). 

Poesias completas, Prélogo de A. Valbuena Prat (Barcelona, 1942). 

The Complete Works . . . , translated from the critical edition of P. 
ae de Santa Teresa, and edited by E. Allison Peers (London [1934- 

CEuvres . . . , traduction nouvelle par la Mére Marie du Saint Sacrement 
(Bar-le-Duc, 1933-1937). 

Criségono de Jess Sacramentado, San Juan de la Cruz; Su obra cientifica 
y literarta (Madrid, 1929). 

Jean Baruzi, Saint Jean de la Croix et le probléme de Pexpérience mystique 
(Paris, 1924, 1931). 

Bruno, Saint Jean de la Croix, Préf. de J. Maritain (Paris, 1929, 1938) ; 
English translation (London, 1932). 

Jacques Maritain, in The Degrees of Knowledge (London [1937]). 

Bede Frost, Saint John of the Cross, 1542-1591, Doctor of Divine Love; 
An Introduction to His Philosophy, Theology, and Spirituality (New York 
and London [1937]). 

E. A. Peers, Spirit of Flame: A Study of St. John of the Cross (New 
York, 1944). 

R. Sencourt, Carmelite and Poet: A Framed Portrait of St. John of the 
Cross (London, 1943). 
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seem only natural; but of late there has been a marked revival of 
interest in the Saint in Spain and in other countries—an interest 
mainly in his philosophic and, more especially, in his literary and 
esthetic aspects. 


Ever since the modern philosophers have come to recognize the 
fact that the much-maligned mystics—‘“on sait combien le rational- 
isme antérieur les avait malmenés”*—produced work which “n’exclut 
pas certains modes propres de contréle et de vérification,” mysticism 
has ceased to be regarded as incompatible with or antithetical to 
philosophy. Indeed, in one country at least—Spain—mysticism is 
virtually synonymous with philosophy, as Unamuno, its greatest 
modern thinker, has said on more than one occasion.’ For “in the 
middle of the 16th century in Spain’”—explains Pedro Salinas—‘re- 
ligious and spiritual life are one and the same thing.” Rousselot was 
aware of this fact, for in the “Avertissement” to his study Les mys- 
tiques espagnols he says: “Ils constituent en outre le plus réel de 
l'apport philosophique de |’Espagne, en sorte que, tout en fournissant 
un chapitre a l’histoire du catholicisme, ils doivent en fournir un 
autre a celle de la philosophie.” 


Saint John of the Cross wrote comparatively little. His mystical 
doctrine is contained in four treatises: Spiritual Canticle, Ascent of 
Mount Carmel, Dark Night of the Soul, and Living Flame of Love. 
His poems—besides several written in the popular Spanish ballad 
and other “folk” forms—also number, essentially, four. These pre- 
cede each of the prose treatises, and contain, in condensed form, the 
same doctrines which the treatises expound. He also wrote some 
“Instructions and Cautions” for his spiritual followers, some “Let- 
ters,” and a goodly quantity of what he called “Spiritual Maxims.” 

In his poetry he relates the most recondite and intimate mystical 
experiences ; but, as these experiences are essentially ineffable, to ex- 
press them he must, perforce, make use of symbols, ways of expres- 
sion, and a vocabulary with which we, as mere mortals, are familiar. 
To effect this difficult verbal concretion of the spiritual he uses a lan- 
guage rich in metaphor and esoteric significance, and of such lyric 
perfection and depth that even the layman, to whom the mystical 
union is incomprehensible, cannot fail to sense its poignancy. Many 
of his lines are reminiscent of the Song of Songs, both in the erotic 
symbolism of the spiritual marriage, and in the live and concrete 
imagery : 

2P. Archambault, “La philosophie catholique,” in Manuel de la littérature 
catholique en France, par H. Bremond et G. Goyau (Paris [1939]). 

8“For the conviction continually grows upon me that our philosophy, the 
Spanish philosophy, is liquescent and diffused in our literature, in our life, in 


our action, in our mysticism above all” (The Tragic Sense of Life, trans- 
lated by J. E. Crawford Fitch [1926], p. 309). 
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He lay upon the breast 

I kept for Him immaculate and fair. 

He closed His eyes in rest, 

And I caressed Him there, 

And fans of cedar branches moved the air. 


And when the dawning flung 

Her wind among His locks and spread them wide, 
His gentle fingers clung 

About my neck—O tide 

Of ecstasy in which my senses died !4 


Spiritual Canticle Between the Soul and Christ, Her Spouse*® 
WIFE 


Where hidest thou from me 

Beloved, and I left wounded here? As yon 
Swift hart, so thou didst flee; 

With grief I followed on, 

I sought and called for thee, but thou wert gone. 


Shepherds, who go up higher 

To your folds, if you by chance espy 
Him whom I most desire, 

O let him not go by, 

But tell him that I suffer, grieve, and die. 


Quench thou this grief in me 

Since no one else sufficeth to requite ; 
And let mine eyes but see 

Thy face, who art their light 

Since only for thyself I care for sight. 


Disclose thy presence now, 

And let me with thy loveliness be slain; 

The disease of love—see how 

’Tis cruel, and its pain, 

Without the form and presence, cured in vain. 


HusBAND 


My Spouse has entered in 

To the delightful garden, and she knows 

The pleasure found therein; 

Her fair neck doth repose 

On the sweet arm of the loved one whom she chose. 


Where the apple tree doth stand, 

We were betrothed, there soul to soul did cleave ; 
I gave thee there my hand 

And thou didst balm receive 

For evil done unto thy mother, Eve. 


+From “The Song of the Soul,” translated by Carol North Valhope, in 
Quarterly Review of Literature, I1 (1944), no. 1. 

5 Translated by Jessie Read Wendell, in Translations from Hispanic Poets 
(New York, The Hispanic Society of America, 1938). 
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WIFE 

Within his vault we drank, 

My Love and I; and when I left his door, 

The open plain, the bank, 

The road, I knew no more 

And lost the cattle that I drove before. 

He took me to his breast 

And taught me knowledge; there did I confide 

Myself, and there was blest; 

And holding naught aside, 

I promised him to be his wife, his bride. 

My soul I did expend 

And all my wealth, his will to glorify. 

No cattle now I tend, 

Nor other trade have I, 

But loving—all my life doth occupy. 
If Saint John of the Cross had been merely a profane writer, and 
not one of the greatest mystics of all time, he would still be, as he 
undoubtedly is, one of the world’s outstanding poets—‘the great 
poet of the briefest production of Spanish and, perhaps, of uni- 
versal literature,” as Jorge Guillén says. 

The first edition of his works (although not complete) appeared 
in 1618—twenty-seven years after his death. It is significant that 
the Spiritual Canticle, the finest and by far the most widely diffused 
of his writings, appeared first in France (1622), where Saint John 
enjoyed his greatest popularity: “Saint Jean de la Croix a été com- 
pris en France au XVII siécle comme il ne le sera plus ensuite.’® 
(Fénelon and Bossuet, among others, disputed over the Saint’s doc- 
trines in conversations and in letters.) The first translations into 
other languages were also of the seventeenth century (Italian, 1627; 
Flemish, 1637; Latin, 1639; German, 1697), with the exception of 
the first English version, which did not appear until the latter half 
of the nineteenth century—1864. 

The time for the Saint’s appearance in England was propitious. 
It was the time of Cardinal Newman, of Ruskin and Pater, and 
close to the beginnings of “estheticism.” Religion and esthetics were 
often closely linked. Later there were to be many “esthetic” con- 
verts to Catholicism—Francis Thompson, Ernest Dowson, Lionel 
Johnson, Coventry Patmore among them. The latter was a staunch 
admirer’ and confessed disciple of Saint John of the Cross, who 


6 J. Baruzi, Saint Jean de la Croix et le probléme de l'expérience mystique, 
2nd ed. (1931), p. 707 

7 Edmund Gosse in his book Coventry Patmore (New York, 1905) says: 
“He was particularly devoted to a later ascetic writer, Saint John of the 
Cross, a Spaniard of the sixteenth century, in whom Patmore found an ex- 
traordinary agreement with the views which he himself had formed in medi- 
tation. He was fond of reading to me passages of Saint John of the Cross, 
which often sounded exactly like rearrangements of The Unknown Eros” (p. 
135). “I found Patmore absorbed in Saint John of the Cross, and turning 
back every other instant with ecstasy to some inexpressible and almost in- 
tolerable rapture . . .” 
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had a marked influence on his work—especially in The Unknown 
Eros. In Religio Poetae Patmore notes this admixture of religion 
and esthetics (a characteristic of so many English writers of his 
time) in the literature of Spain. “It is only in Spanish literature, 
with the one exception of Dante, that religion and art are discovered 
to be not necessarily hostile powers,” he says—probably in defense 
of some of his own censured theories. Arthur Symons was later to 
write an enthusiastic article in the Contemporary Review (April, 
1899) on the poetry of Saint Theresa and on that of Saint John 
(which he called “a metaphysical fire, a sort of white heat” in which 
“the abstract, the almost negative, become ecstatically realised by the 
senses”), and to translate two of his poems: “Noche oscura del 
alma” and “Llama de amor viva.” In our own time, Aldous Huxley 
has drawn progressively more and more upon the theories of Saint 
John of the Cross, as he has on those of other Christian and Ori- 
ental mystics, to express his characteristically pronounced views of 
life. For him, perhaps, as for so many others, mysticism is a “‘con- 
soling substitute for the welter of immediate experience” in this 
“brave new world,” this “alien universe.” 


In France, where the earliest translations of Saint John’s works ap- 
peared, his popularity has never waned. The “gem-like flame” of his 
creative fire has been kept alive there through innumerable transla- 
tions of his prose and of his verse, and through some of the most 
extensive and profound comments on his work. A chance discovery 
of Father Cyprien de la Nativité’s inspired versions (first published 
in 1641) called forth enthusiastic comments from Paul Valéry, who, 
confessing that in the matter of poetry his vice consisted in admiring 
only that which produces in him “a sentiment of perfection,” extols 
the “sublime character” of the Saint’s pages, their “pure style,” and 
the novelty of accompanying “the sacred melody” with “a wise 
counterpoint which weaves about the song a complete system of in- 
terior discipline.” “This solution, new to me,” le adds, “has given 
me much to think about. I have asked myself what effect this notable 
manner of combining with the poem the explanation of its own 
author would produce on profane poetry.” Jean Cassou, commenting 
on Baruzi’s work, in the Mercure de France (1925), says of the 
poetry of Saint John of the Cross: “Cette oeuvre, on le sait, se com- 
pose de quelques poémes—qui sont certainement, avec deux ou trois 
sonnets de Géngora, ce que la poésie espagnole a produit de plus 
étrange et de plus sublime.” Of the secular modern translators of the 
poems by the author of the Spiritual Canticle the most notable, per- 
haps, are the “esthete” Remy de Gourmont, whose translation of the 
Dark Night was published, according to Baruzi, in the Spectateur 
Catholique (January, 1897), and the Cuban poet who writes in 
French, Armand Godoy (Trois poémes de Jean de la Croix [Paris, 
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1937] ). Huysmans in En Route, Barrés in Greco; ou Le Secret de 
Toléde evoke the Saint of Yepes in fervent terms; while Jacques 
Maritain shows in many and pithy comments a marked admiration 
for the Spanish discalced Carmelite whose theories, in a way, 
complement those of Saint Thomas Aquinas, the “Angelic Doctor.” 


In Spain interest in Saint John of the Cross was remarkably slight. 
His theological prose was considered too specialized, too obscure, too 
hermetic for the layman; his poetry, although praised by another 
great mystic and poet, Fray Luis de Leén, was soon engulfed and 
submerged by the tremendous wave of Gongorism that followed. It 
was never thought of as “outstanding” during the pseudo-classicism 
of the eighteenth century, and passed, practically unperceived, 
through the flashing portals of Romanticism. It was not until the 
greatest critic of the nineteenth century, Menéndez y Pelayo, quali- 
fied his poetry as “‘angelical, celestial and divine . . . equal to the 
finest productions of the Renaissance”—a praise reiterated by the 
meticulous Juan Valera—that the name of Saint John as a poet rose 
to the heights reached by other great poets of Spain—Fray Luis de 
Leén, Garcilaso de la Vega, the “divine Herrera,” Lope de Vega, 
Gongora, and Quevedo. Writers of the generation of ’"98—such as 
Unamuno, Azorin, Antonio Machado—poured encomiums on him, 
in prose and in verse. Unamuno, with his characteristic and rebel- 
liously personal vocabulary, coined two words which admirably 
bring out the difference, and show the relationship, between the virile 
strength of Saint Theresa and the delicate one of her “little Seneca” 
—Senequita—as she affectionately called him: 


Juan de la Cruz, madrecito, 
Alma de sonrisa seria, 
Que sigues tu senderito 
Por tinieblas de miseria, 


De la mano suave y fuerte 
De tu padraza Teresa .. . 


(using the diminutive form of mother—with a masculine ending— 
for the tender Saint John; the augmentative form of father—with a 
feminine ending—for the powerful saint of Avila). Azorin, the 
serene but vibrant painter of Castilian landscapes and towns, of past 
times, of moods, presents a live portrait of “a sensitive” —as he calls 
the Saint—among his evocations of the classic figures of Spanish 
literature : “Our poet is a small man; he has a small round head with 
luminous eyes and a thin-lipped mouth. His picture gives the im- 
pression of a hyperesthetic sensibility. Our poet is one of those men 
who are, at the same time, both timid and fiery; one of those deli- 
cate temperaments that vibrates strongly in its contacts with the 
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outer world.” And he speaks of his “fragile morbidity”—unique in 
Castilian poetry. Antonio Machado, “the poet of Castile,” again 
couples and characterizes the two great Spanish saints: 


Teresa, alma de fuego, 
Juan de la Cruz, espiritu de llama. . . . 


(‘‘Theresa, soul of fire, / John of the Cross, spirit of flame.”) Juan 
Ramon Jiménez, master of an entire generation of poets, published a 
book in 1911 with the suggestive title La soledad sonora (Sonorous 
Solitude), borrowed from a line of the Spiritual Canticle. To the 
poets that come after—followers of the newest trends of poetry— 
Saint John of the Cross becomes the purest, the most authentic poet 
of all. They discover that the sixteenth-century mystic, far from 
being an isolated introvert who wrote difficult poetry—poetry that 
was alien to all the then prevalent currents and that expressed in a 
specific, religious manner the spiritual marriage of his soul with God 
—was a poet of his time, familiar and adept with the Italian meters 
introduced by his contemporaries Boscan and Garcilaso de la Vega, 
and with the popular cancioneros and romances. And even as he 
formed part of the literary world of his time, he was also one with 
nature, with reality. He knew the beauty and the mystery of the real 
night, as well as that of the night of his soul or of his spirit, and 
of all the other elements of nature and reality that enter his “celes- 
tial” poetry. This peculiar blending of outer reality with the inner 
life of the spirit—this “idealismo tan realista,” as Unamuno calls it— 
this luminous obscurity, is noted by all the modern critics. For as 
Pedro Salinas says in Reality and the Poet in Spanish Poetry: “San 
Juan’s poetry produces the strangest sensation of unreal reality, or of 
real unreality. . . . What San Juan does is to penetrate these ap- 
parent realities, immerse himself in them, pierce their outer covering, 
and then, after using them as instruments for spiritual search, con- 
vert them into symbols of something mysterious and obscure.” And, 
although he reiterates: ‘““There is no more mysterious poetry in our 
language than that of San Juan,” yet he adds: “but at the same time, 
none less confused or uncertain.” 


It is worth noting that the same group of writers, poets, critics 
who discerned the modern significance and literary worth of Spanish 
folk-poetry, of Lope de Vega, of Géngora—and whose works were 
definitely influenced by them—now exalts the name of Saint John 
of the Cross and places him among “the purest.” To the aristocratic 
Juan Ramén Jiménez, whose books are capriciously dedicated “to 
the great minority,” and who says that “the artist, if he is pure, 
should not and cannot have more popularity than the meager and 
exact one of a scientist (mathematician, physiologist, geographer ) ,” 
Saint John of the Cross is the Spanish poet of the past who best 
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represents true poetry. And Jiménez finds that some of his lines— 
“Its source I do not know, for it has none,” “I know there cannot be 
a thing so fair,” “I know the depths of it one cannot sound”—are 
the best definition of poetry that he knows. Pedro Salinas, one of the 
outstanding modern poets of Spain, who edited an anthology of Saint 
John, says of his poems that they are “charged with poetic potency 
like no other work written in this world”; “each one of them is an 
extremely intense condensation, a highly powerful extract of all the 
poetic intuitions of the author.” And another great contemporary 
poet, Jorge Guillén (on whose works the traces of San Juan de la 
Cruz are patent) remarks, after quoting a passage of the Spiritual 
Canticle (in the prologue of which, he says, one finds a complete ars 
poetica) : “The page is admirable. We see here proclaimed, in our 
Golden Age, the essential ineffability of poetry.” And, referring to 
the combination of “the most subtle architecture, where each piece 
has been worked over by a craftsman most careful to approach per- 
fection,” and the artistic perfection which “furrows” in the spiritual, 
he adds that Saint John of the Cross is the one who best embodies 
Baudelaire’s dream of the true poet: “Comme un parfait chimiste et 
comme une Ame sainte.” 


The fourth centenary of the birth of the Spanish mystic—1942— 
resulted in a wealth of editions, translations, and comments (critical 
and literary). Among the latter, none is as valuable and complete as 
that of the erudite and perspicacious critic and poet Damaso Alonso, 
who is credited—and rightly so—with having dissipated the obscur- 
ity that hung for centuries over the work of the “Swan of Cordoba” 
(Géngora). His study, called La poesia de San Juan de la Cruz 
(Desde esta ladera), will be a guide to the interpretation of the poetry 
of Saint John of the Cross, as are his other studies to the compre- 
hension of medieval poetry, Gil Vicente, Fray Luis de Leén, Bécquer, 
the modern poets, and, principally, Géngora. 


Other poets of Spain and Spanish America—Gerardo Diego, 
Francisco Luis Bernardez, Arturo Marasso, Leopoldo Marechal— 
have also paid homage to the Prince of Night (as Saint John has 
been called). His place in Spanish literature, largely through the ef- 
forts and appreciation of those conversant with such matters, is now 
assured among the great and the immortal. For with the words of 
Juan Ramoén Jiménez—although they were not written in reference 
to him—we can say of Saint John of the Cross: “Actual; es decir, 
clasico ; es decir, eterno.” 
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KING LEAR AND THE MERLIN TRADITION 
By Rotanp M. SMITH 


It has been generally believed that the great scenes of King Lear 
which unfold the madness of Lear, Edgar, and the Fool sprang from 
the dramatist’s own invention—the result of “the astonishing cre- 
ative power of Shakespeare’s genius.”' Yet with a knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s literary habits and without the texts of such lost 
Elizabethan plays (all before 1601) as Uter Pendragon, Arthur 
King of England, Hengist, V ortigern, and the three registered under 
the title Valentine and Orson,’ such claims for Shakespeare's “orig- 
inality” seem more than a little incautious. It will be the purpose of 
this article to maintain that Shakespeare drew for the madness 
scenes upon materials which were available in London before he 
wrote his tragedy.® 


To begin with, Acts II and III contain allusions which would ap- 
pear to be based upon written sources no longer extant, rather than 
sprung Minerva-like, full-armed from the brain of the Bard. How 
otherwise, for example, are we to explain the origin of Kent’s ex- 
pression of his dislike for Oswald: 


If I had thee in Lipsbury pinfold, I would make thee care for me 
CII, ii, 9-10) ; 


or of his defiance of Cornwall a few moments later: 


Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 
I’ld drive ye cackling home to Camelot? (II, ii, 89-90) 


Both of these ill-veiled threats, it should be observed, are built upon 
the same structural formula; both are obscure in their geographical 
allusions. But they are in all likelihood, I believe, from the same 


1 King Lear, Tudor ed. (New York, 1912), p. xiii. Bernbaum, in his intro- 
duction to the American Arden edition (Boston, 1917), p. xiv, repeats this 
rash assumption: “But when all Shakespeare’s borrowings are put together— 
even though account be taken of those matters in which his debt is very 
doubtful—how small a part do they form of King Lear! . . . There is no 
borrowing in the feigned madness of Edgar, nor in the real madness of Lear 
—the central circumstance, the very essence of the play; and the character of 
the Fool is Shakespeare’s creation. In these points, as in all that gives the 
play its value, the only ‘source’ is Shakespeare himself.” If so, the less 
Shakespeare he! 

2 It is by no means impossible that the text of one of these plays, or of some 
other lost play, would reveal (had it come down to us) the source of at least 
parts of the madness scenes in King Lear. 

8 Mrs. Lennox’s theory that the madness and death of Lear were drawn 
from the old ballad has been convincingly rejected. Nor has Klein’s assertion 
that Shakespeare borrowed from Castelletti’s Le Stravaganze d’Amore found 
favor with the critics. See King Lear, Variorum ed. (1908), pp. 402-03, 407. 
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contemporary Arthurian source.* Other Arthurian allusions appear 
in Merlin’s prophecy (III, ii, 80-95) and in Edgar’s famous con- 
cluding lines in III, iv. The “prophecy” may be passed over briefly, 
as it may or may not have been written by Shakespeare ;° the Child 
Rowland passage is clearly to be associated likewise with Merlin. 
For the old ballad of Child Rowland and Burd Ellen recorded in 
part by Jamieson* has a happy ending only because King Arthur’s 


* Lipsbury, still an enigma, looks like a corruption of some place-name near 
Salisbury in Wiltshire, which might well be called “the Merlin country” of 
Shakespeare's day. The fifteenth- -century prose Merlin, for example, associates 
Merlin with Stonehenge and a battle of Salisbury before the birth of Arthur 
(I, 54-57) as well as toward the end of Arthur’s reign (II, 576-80) ; at Salis- 
bury Merlin foretells Arthur’s death. The same association is made by Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries Stow and Camden, and by others even later. Lips- 
bury, then, may be a printer’s error (there are many in the Quartos) for some 
such well-known Wiltshire -bury as Avebury, where Hackpen is a “pinfold” 
(on hacan pundfald; of hacan pundfalde, Codex Dipl. Aevit Saxon., ed. Kem- 
ble, VI, 41) ; or Silbury Hill, long thought to commemorate Arthur's battle of 
Badon Hill (cf. Camden’s account of “Selbury,” Wilts.) and “probably the 
largest artificial hill in Europe” (Murray, Handbook to Wiltshire |ed. 1882}, 
P. 41); or entrenched Sidbury Hill. Lidbury (Wilts.) between Sarum and 
Marlborough (thought in Shakespeare’s time to mean “Merlin’s barrow or 
tomb”; see Camden’ s rejection of Neckam’s derivation), “girt by a rampart 
forty feet high,” may conceivably be the original of “Lipsbury.” If “Lipsbury” 

en as a corruption by some chance of “Sa)li[p?]sbury,” both of Kent's 
allusions refer to the same locality: “Sarum’s Plaine . . . famous for her 
Flocks” (Drayton, Polyolbion, Song 14, line 235). I have found no clear 
reference, however, to a “pinfold” in or near Salisbury. 

Lydbury North (Salop), though it is associated by Walter Map (De Nugis 
Curialium, dist. 2, cap. xii) with the Welsh “wild man” Edricus Sylvester, 
seems too far from “the Merlin country” to merit particular attention. But 
see note 109 below. 

It is perhaps no accident that Tom o’ Bedlams were explained by Aubrey 
(c. 1695) in writing of the region about Salisbury (Natural History of Wilt- 
shire, ed. John Britton [London, 1847], p. 93): “Till the breaking out of the 
civil! warres, Tom 6 Bedlam’s did travell about the countrey. . . . They wore 
about their necks a great horn of an oxe in a string or bawdrie, which, when 
they came to an house for almes, they did wind: and they did putt the drink 
given them into this horn, whereto they did putt a stopple.” Cf. Edgar’s line, 
“Poor Tom, thy horn is dry” (III, vi, 78). 

5 King Lear, Variorum ed., p. 179. It will not do to maintain with White 
and Cowden Clarke that, because the “prophecy” does not appear in the 
Quartos, it is not Shakespeare’s. Neither Quarto, as Schmidt pointed out (cf. 
Variorum, p. 367 ff.), is a reliable index of what Shakespeare wrote. As a 
matter of fact, the appearance of other Merlin passages may be used to argue 
that the “prophecy” is Shakespeare’s rather than a “scrap of ribaldry tacked 
on” (Variorum, p. 179). Moreover, Hotspur’s mention (1 Henry IV, II], i 
1530) of “the skimble-skamble stuff” of “the dreamer Merlin and his pro- 
phecies” is adequate proof, if proof were needed, that Shakespeare was 
familiar with the Prophecies before he wrote King Lear. 

6 Robert Jamieson, //lustrations of Northern Antiquities (London, 1814), 
pp. 397-403; F. J. Child, English and Scottish Ballads (ed. 1861 or 1885), pp. 
245-52. Child observes, “The occurrence of the name Merlin is by no means a 
sufficient ground for connecting this tale, as Jamieson would do, with the 
cycle of King Arthur.” But there is no reason to believe, whatever its origins, 
that the tale was not so connected in Shakespeare’s time. Nor is there any 
valid reason for assuming that Edgar's lines (III, iv, 187-89), in spite of their 
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son Rowland, unlike his brothers, obeyed the injunctions of “the War- 
luck Merlin.” It is to be further noted that in the ballad Child Row- 
land’s “quest” leads him to the castle of “the king o’ Elfland.” 


And our quest leads us to another tale of a son of King Arthur 
who likewise has adventures in Fairyland.* The Arthurian prose 
romance by Richard Johnson known as Tom a Lincolne was printed 
long ago by Thoms.* The second part of this work was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall under date of 20 Oct. 1607: “A booke called The 
second parte of the famous history of Tom a Lincolne the Redd 
Rose knight.”® Only twenty entries later (“26 Nouembris”) appears 
“A booke called, Master William Shakspeare his historye of Kinge 
Lear as yt was played before the kinges maiestie at Whitehall vppon 
Sainct Stephens night [26 Dec. 1606] at Christmas Last by his 
maiesties servantes playinge vsually at the Globe on the Banksyde.”’*° 
Thus it is clear that Tom a Lincolne and King Lear were written at 
about the same time, both presumably after 1603. Whether Shake- 
speare had access to Tom a Lincolne it is impossible to say; there is 
no entry in the Stationers’ Register to offer a terminal date for John- 
son’s writing of the first part of his romance." It is conceivable that 
Shakespeare knew both parts, or only the first part, of the tale, 
which was only one of several versions employing the “Wild Man 
of the Woods” motive. That Johnson knew the romance of Valen- 
tine and Orson with its “Wild Man” theme is certain; that 


Shakespeare knew it and drew upon it in The IVinter’s Tale and 


later currency in such popular tales as that of Jack the Giant-Killer, were 
not drawn from some form of the ballad. 

With Edgar’s lines compare those uttered by Murrogh mac Brian (con- 
cerning whom see my “Deirdre in England,” MLN, LXI [1946], 311-15) in 
the Irish tale “An Cloidheamh Soluis” (Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, 
I [1897], 487), common in Irish stories for children: “Fu! fa! féaség! I get 
the smell of a lying thieving Irishman.” 

7 Tom a Lincolne may well have been influenced, like Lear, by the ballad 
of Child Rowland. Not only are Rowland and Tom sons of King Arthur. In 
the ballad, Rowland, “after this long and fatiguing journey to the castle of 
the king of Elfland, [in the king’s absence tells Burd Ellen, who apparently 
plays the role of the Fairy Queen, that he] is very hungry” (the italics are 
Jamieson’s); in Tom a Lincolne, the hero upon arriving at “Fayerie-Land” 
says to the Queen: “such extremitie have we suffered at sea, that we are like 
to perish and dye with hunger unless we find some succour at your hands.” 
But the taboo against food in Fairyland is common among the ballads; see 
Wimberly, Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads (Chicago, 1928), pp. 
159, 275-81. 

8 Early English Prose Romances, 2nd ed. (1858), II, 217-361. 

® Arber, Stat. Reg., III, 362. 

10 Tbid., III, 366. 

11 W. E. Mead, The Famous Historie of Chinon of England, E.E.T.S., no. 
165 (1925), p. xxxiv, fails to distinguish between Part I and Part II. 

12 Arthur Dickson, Valentine and Orson: A Study in Late Medieval Ro- 
mance (New York, 1929), p. 287. 
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Macbeth has been argued convincingly by Dickson.’* Other forms 
of the story we shall discuss later."* 

A convenient summary of Tom a Lincolne is given in Mead’s edi- 
tion of Chinon of England, pp. xxxiv ff. Without reprinting it, I 
quote some passages from Thoms’s text which bear a resemblance to 
Shakespeare’s King Lear. 


PART I 


[P. 244.] The good old man! brake out into these speeches; Oh thou degen- 
erate (quoth he) from natures kind:1¢ is this thy duty to thy father’s age, 
thus disobediently to live, wounding thy natural country with unlawfull 
spoyles? Is this the comfort of mine age, is this thy love unto thy parents, 
whose tender care hath beene ever to advance thy estate?17 Canst thou behold 
these milk white haires of mine all so rent and torne,1® which I have violently 
martyred in thy absence? Canst thou indure to see my dim eyes almost sight- 
lesse through age,!® to drop down teares at thy disobedient feet? Ah where- 
fore hast thou infringed the laws of nature?® thus cruelly to kill thy father’s 
heart with grief,21 and to end his dayes by thy vitious life? Returne, returne, 
deare childe, . . .22 and be not like the viperous brood?* that works the 
untimely death®* of their parents. And speaking these words, griefe so ex- 
ceeded the bounds of reason that he stood silent, and beginning againe to 
speake, teares*5 trickled from his eyes in such abundance, that they stayed 
the passage of his speech. . . . 


[Pp. 245-46.] . . . now such is thy unbridled folly, that my kind courtesie is 
requited with extreame ingratitude,2® which sin above all others the immortall 
powers of heaven doe condemne, and the very devils themselves doe hate: 


18 Valentine and Orson, E.E.T.S., no. 204 (1937), pp. lix-lxi. 

14 The following abbreviations are used: BS, Butle Suibhne (cf. note 73 
below) ; KL, King Lear; TL, Tom a Lincolne; VM, Vita Merlini (cf. note 
72 below). 

15 Albany calls Lear “a gracious aged man” (IV, ii, 41). See next note. 

16 Albany calls Goneril “Most barbarous, most degenerate!” (IV, ii, 43) ; 
Lear had earlier called her “Degenerate bastard!” (1, iv, 275). 

17 Cf. Lear: “Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all” (III, iv, 
20) ; “Hast thou given all to thy two daughters? And art thou come to this?” 
(III, iv, 49-50). 

18 Lear “tears his white hair” (III, i, 7); cf. further IV, vi, 97-99. 

19 Lear: “I am old now, . . . Mine eyes are not o’ the best” (V, iii, 277, 
279) ; “Old fond eyes” (1, iv, 323) ; and Gloucester’s ironic reference to Lear’s 
“poor old eyes” (III, vii, 57). 

20 Lear says to Regan: 

thou better know’st 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 


Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude. 
CII, iv, 180-82) 


21 Lear: “Is there any cause in nature that makes these hard hearts?” (III, 
vi, 82). Edgar says of Gloucester: “His grief grew puissant, and the strings of 
life / Began to crack” (V, iii, 216-17). 

22 Compare Lear’s repeated “Return’s” in II, iv, 210-20; cf. note 64 below. 

28 Compare Lear’s 


How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child! (I, iv, 310-11) 


24 Cf. Oswald’s “O, untimely death!” (IV, vi, 256). 

25 Cf. “Yet, poor old heart, he holp the heavens to rain” (III, vii, 62), and 
see note 61 below. 

26 See for “courtesie” and “(in) gratitude” note 20 above; Lear’s “So kind 
a father!” (1, v, 35); “Your old kind father” (III, iv, 20), etc. 
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therefore like a serpent henceforth will I spit at thee,27 and never cease to 
make incessant prayers to the justfull heavens, to revenge this thy monstrous 
disobedience.?® 

These words being ended, he gave such an extreame sigh, that his very 
heart brake with griefe. . . .?9 


PART II 


[P. 319.] Being thus strangely resolved hee discharged his servants and 
pages, . . .8° and clad himselfe in tann’d sheep skins made close unto his 
body, whereby he seemed rather a naked wilde man bred in the wildernesse 
then a sensible creature brought up by civill conversation. Thus bare footed 
and bare legged*®? with an ivory staff in his hand, he set forward to seeke his 
unkind wife and unnaturall sonne, giving this wofull farewell to his native 
country. 


Oh you celestial powers (quoth hee) wherefore am I? punished for my 
parents offences? Why is their secret sinnes made my public misery? 


[P. 320.] Ungratefull England likewise adieu** to thee. . . . Yet thou 
repaiest me with disgrace; and load’st me with more contempt, then my never 
conquered heart can endure. So kissing the ground with his warme lips that 
had so long fostered him, and with many a bitter teare and deepe sob,®* like 
a pilgrim (as I sayd before) hee tooke leave of his native countrey, and so 
went to the sea side. . . .35 


[Pp. 331-32.] He followed so far in the unknowne forest that he lost himself 
all that night travelling to find the way forth, but could not; sleepe®® was to 
him as meate to a sicke man; his steps*? were numberlesse, like the starres 


27 Lear says of Goneril: 


She . . . struck me with her tongue 
Most serpent-like, upon the very heart. 
CII, iv, 162-63) 


28 France, marveling that Cordelia should “Commit a thing so monstrous,” 
says : 
Sure, her offence 


Must be of such unnatural ose, 
That monsters it . . . . (I, i, 220-22) 


29 Cf. IV, vi, 145; V, iii, 182, 196-99, 312. Upon seeing Edgar, Edmund 
takes his cue “with a sigh like Tom o’ Bedlam” (1, ii, 148). 

80 Cf. p. 248: “After this Tom a Lincolne selected out a hundred of his 
resolute followers,” and Lear’s “reservation of an hundred knights” (1, i, 135). 

$1 Lear is “Alack, bare-headed!” (III, ii, 60); cf. III, vii, 59. 

82 Cf. Edmund’s similar complaint: 


Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom . 
or that I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lag of a brother? Why bastard? Wherefore base? . . 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards! (I, ii, 2 ff.) 


88 Cf. Kent's last words after Lear has banished him from England: 


Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieu; 
He'll shape his old course in a country new. 
C1, i, 189-90) 


84 See notes 29 above and 61 below. 

85 Cf, “banish’d Kent” <[, i, 176-90; I, iv, 4), and note 89 below. 

86 Cf. note 42 below, and (k) and (1), p. 163. 

87 When at the end of the play Kent reveals himself to Lear, he calls him- 
self “the very man . . . That . . . Have follow’d your sad steps” (V, 
iii, 285-88). 
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of heaven, or the sands of the sea; his devises for recoverie little prevailed, 
the further he went, the further hee was from returning. Thus day and night 
(for many days and nights) spent hee in these comfortlesse travailes; no 
hope cheered his heart, no comfort bore him company, but his patient mind :5% 
and now at last, when he saw all meanes frustrate he resolved to live and die 
in thai solitary forest: his food he made of the fruits of trees, his drinke of 
the clear running water ;°® his bed*® was no better than a heap of sun burnd 
mosse; his canopies the azure elements full of twinkling lights, his curtains 
a row of thick branched trees ;*! the torches to light him to his bed, the starres 
of Heaven; the melodie of musicke*? to bring him asleepe, the croakes of 
ravens or the fearful cries of night owles; the clocke to tell the houres of the 
night, were hissing snakes, and toads croaking in the foggy grasse; his 
morning cocke the cheerefull nightingale,** or the creeping larke; his com- 
panions on the day, were howling wolves,** ravening lions,*5 and the wrath- 
full boars; all (as the fates had decreed) as gentle to him in fellowship, as 
people of a civill government ;*® for to say truth, time and necessity had 
converted him to a man of wild conditions; for his hair was growne long 
and shaggy,*? like unto a satyre . . . the nailes of his fingers were as the 
tallents of eagles, wherwith he could easily climbe the highest trees ;** gar- 


38 Later (p. 336) we again find the Red Rose Knight “at last taking to him, 
(the virtue) patience.” Cf. Lear’s “You heavens, give me that patience, 
patience I need!” (II, iv, 274), and “No, I will be the pattern of all patience” 
(III, ii, 37); the words patience, patient occur nine times in the course of 
the play. 

89 Cf. Edgar's food “and the water” (III, iv, 134-45) and Suibhne’s (BS p. 
117). Where Edgar “drinks the green mantle of the standing-pool,” Suibhne 
drinks “the water pure-green” (BS p. 71); cf. pp. 41, 87, 89, 95, etc. 

#0 Lear on his knees begs Regan for “raiment, bed, and food” (II, iv, 158). 

#1 As Lear’s madness belongs to the heath rather than to the forest, trees 
are less prominent in the play (II, iii, 2; V, ii, 1) than in VM and BS, where 
they have a special importance. 

42 While Lear is “on a bed asleep, soft music playing,” the Doctor orders 
“Louder the music there!” (IV, vii, 25). Suibhne is “without music and with- 
out restful sleep” (BS 14, 19, 69, etc.). 

438 Edgar: “The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of a nightingale” 
(III, vi, 32). With “the creeping larke” cf. IV, vi, 58. 

44 Cf. Merlin’s lament: “You, O wolf, dear companion, accustomed to roam 
with me . . .” (VM 102). See also KL III, vii, 63. 

45 For wolves and lions, see KL III, i, 13; III, iv, 97. 

46 See note 64 below. 

47 Cf. Edgar's decision to “elf all my hair in knots” (II, iii, 10) in order to 
disguise himself as a madman. The “faultless hair of [Suibhne’s] head” 
before his madness (BS 16) is in contrast with Suibhne’s later description of 
himself “since feathers have grown on my body” (BS 61); see O’Keeffe’s 
note, p. 172 (for reference see n. 73). 


48 7L here parallels BS closely; Suibhne says, “my talons tonight are 
feeble” (BS 23). The Irish madmen known as gelt “grew feathers as a pro- 
tection against the cold and became so swift that neither man nor greyhound 
could come near them.” See O'Keeffe, pp. xxxiv f., and for the currency of 
the belief among the Norse, see Jean Young, Etudes Celtiques (Paris, 1938), 
III, 22-23. Cf. Carolan’s line in his most famous poem, “Mabel Kelly” (The 
Poems of Carolan, ed. O’Maille, Irish Texts Soc. ed. [London, 1916], p. 110, 
line 26): Nach n-éirigheann mar na geilte i mbarr na gcraobh. The passage 
describing the outcome of the battle of Almhain in the Four Masters, a.v. 
718 (“Nine was the number of persons that fled with panic and lunacy [Ai 
faindeal 7 i ngealtacht| from this battle”) was translated by Mageoghegan: 
“There were nine persons that flyed in the ayre as if they were winged 
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ments hee had not any, for they were worne out, and as willingly was he 
content with nakednesse, as in former times he was with rich habiliments.*® 


[P. 338.] All signes of duty had shee obscured,®° not any remembrance had 
shee of womanhood; . . .*! not any thought of remorse remained within 
her, but shee more cruell then the new delivered beare, or the tyger starved 
for meat, . . .5? bereaved him of life, and without any solemnitie due to so 
brave a man, . . . not shedding so much as one teare for his death; so great 
was the envie of this his spitefull lady. 


[P. 339.] By this time the Blacke Knighte grew so naturall a wildman, as 
though he had beene bred in the wildernesse: for day by day he sported®* 
with lions, leopards, tygers, elephants, unicorns, and such like kind of beasts 
playing as familiarly with them as in King Arthurs court hee had done with 
gallant gentlemen. But marke how it happened one daye above another; hee 
chanced to walke downe into a valley where he sate himselfe downe by the 
rivers side, and in humane complaints bewailed his owne estate,54 how being 
borne of a princely race, descended royally, should thus consume his dayes 
in savage sort, amongst wilde beasts, and by no means could recover his 
libertie or free himselfe from that solitarie wildernesse.®> Being in this dis- 
tresse of mind, a suddaine feare®* assayled him, his heart shriveled, his haire 
stood upright, the elements seemed to look dimme, a terrible tempest®™ tore 
ap huge trees, the wilde beasts roared and gathered on a heape together. 
Birdes fell livelesse from the ayre, the ground as it were trembled, and a 
sodaine alteration troubled each thing about him. 


fowle”; see O’Donovan’s note in his edition of the Annals of the Four 
Masters. 

Shakespeare's contemporary Hanmer records: “There was at this field, 
one Ferrets a Dane, a valiant souldier in the fight, but escaping with life, for 
very sorrow of the overthrow, and losse of his friends, fell madde, and ‘kept 
company with wilde beasts to his dying day” (Chronicle [ed. 1309], pp. 60-61, 
from the Book of Howth, Carew MSS, V, 6). Cf. Curry, Lectures on Manu- 
script Materials (Dublin, 1861), p. 316. 

49 Cf. Loingseachan’s reminders of the past in BS; see (q), p. 165 below, 
and footnote 54. 

50 Much is made of “duty” in the opening scene of KL. 

51 Cf. Albany’s characterization of Goneril (IV, ii, 59-67). 

52 Cf. Albany’s “Tigers, not daughters, what have you perform’d?” and his 
reference to “the head-lugg’d bear” (IV, ii, 40, 42). According to G. Wilson 
Knight, The Shakespearean Tempest (London, 1932), p. 199, tigers and bears 
are the usual tempest beasts. 

58 So Merlin “chased after” the wild beasts and “flew past them” (VM 77) 
and Suibhne “leaps” with the stags (BS 40). See BS p. 121, stanza 6. 

54 Suibhne more than Merlin bewails his former estate; see especially 
BS 19, 61. 

55 Cf. (i), (j), and (m) below, pp. 162-64. 

56 Cf. Suibhne: “The bonds of terror come upon me, . . . Fear has laid 
hold of my poor strength” (BS p. 31); p. 75, stanza 2. 

57 Cf. Lear “contending with the fretful element” (III, i, 4): 

This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. (III, iv, 24-25) 


Quite as fierce as Lear’s storm is the thoroughly Celtic upheaval of the ele- 
ments, in which the birds and beasts of the forest and the getlts glinni (cf. 
note 97 below) play a prominent part, so vigorously described in Irish battle 
stories: see Cath Catharda, ed. Stokes, Jr. Texte, 1V?, 324-27 (line 4339: 
ainbtine imforcradach isind aer, translated “an exceeding great tempest in the 
air”) ; Caithréim Thoirdhe albhaigh, ed. O’Grady, II, 221; Cath Finntrdga, ed. 
Meyer, pp. 40-41; Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, ed. Todd, p. 174, etc. Cf. (h) 
below, p. 162. In the late Arthurian tale of the Crop-eared Dog (ed. Macalis- 
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{Pp. 351-53.] Yet will I still here make my complaints,5* though no good 
ease comes thereby, adding teares to teares, and sorrowes to sorrowes.®® Oh 
frowning fortune,®° oh unlucky starres, oh cursed day . . . . Thou seest 
what torments I suffer; how my heart trembles, how my eyes flow with 
teares, . . .*1 how my soule is full of horrible anguish: all this thou seest, 
and yet it little grieves thee to see it. . . . Therefore, thou cruell earth 
howle, and mourne, . . . And now, oh you pittifull heavens,*? heare my 
complaints . . . for my lamentations by the gentle windes are blown from 
the east unto the west; the dry land and the watry seas are witnesses to them. 
. All that I heare, all that I see, all that I feele, gives fresh increase**® to 
my sorrow. I will never henceforth come in peopled towne, nor inhabited 
cittie,** but wander all alone up and downe by low valleyes and steepy rockes, 
or I will dwell in darke dennes frequented only by wilde beastes, where no 
path of man was ever seene, or to the woods I will goe, so darke, and beset 
so thicke with shaddow branches, that no sunne may shine there by day, nor no 
starre by night may be seene, whereas is heard no voyce but the outcryes of 
horrible goblings, the balefull shrikes of nightowles, the unluckie sounds of 
ravens and crowes; there shall mine eyes bee made watry fountaines; there 
will I make such plaints as beastes shall mourne to heare them; such plaintes 
will I make as shall rend and rive strong trees, make wilde panthers tame, 
and mollify hard flinty stones; and if by chance that sleepe oppresse me, on 
the bare and cold ground shall these wofull limbes rest, the greene turffe shall 
serve as a pillow for my head: boughes and branches of trees shall cover me. 
In this manner complained the Blacke Knight . . . but at last the 
power of heaven intending to graunt him some ease cast his distressed senses 
into a quiet slumber. . . .© 


{Pp. 357-58.] Oh you partiall fates (quoth hee) oh you unjust destinies; why 
have you reft two lives by wounding one;® now let the sunne forbear his 


ter, Two Irish Arthurian Romances, Irish Texts Soc. [1908], p. 10) King 
Arthur tells Galahad of the getlti glinni and other monsters who haunt the 
Broceliande-like “Fountain of Virtues.” 

58 Cf. VM 65, 70-71 below. 

59 Kent: 


Of how unnatural and a sorrow 
The king hath cause to plain. (III, i, 38-39) 


60 Cordelia: “Myself could else out-frown false fortune’s frown” (V, iii, 6). 
81 So Merlin “lamented with flowing tears” (VM 54). Cf. Lear: 


You think I'll weep; 

No, I'll not weep: 
I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws 
Or ere I'll weep. O fool, I shall go mad! 
(Il, iv, 285-89) 


But we, Lear weakens, then checks himself: “No, I will weep no more” 
(III, iv, 

62 The , occurs frequently in both TL and KL. Cf. “Oh vou im- 
mortall heavens” (TL p. 267) ;“Oh you immortall powers of heaven” (p. 275) ; 
“Oh you immortall gods.” Cf. KL “You heavens” (II, iv, 274) ; “O heavens” 
(II, iv, 192; III, v, 13) ; “Heavens” (IV, i, 69), etc. 

63 See (f) below, p. 162. 

6¢ This shunning of civilization is particularly stressed in VM: “But when 
Merlin saw such great crowds of men he was not able to endure them” (VM 
221); cf. 347 ff.; 415-20, etc. So Loingseachan taunts Suibhne: “More de- 
lightful deemest thou to be amongst deer in woods and forests than sleeping 
in thy stronghold in the east on a bed of down” (BS 36). See KL II, iv, 210-13. 

65 Cf, Lear’s exhausted sleep (IV, vii, 14, 21). 
66 Cf, “Lear, with Cordelia dead in his arms” at the end of the play. 
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wonted light,*? let heate and cold, let drought and moysture, let earth and 
ayre, let fire and water, be all mingled and confounded together; let that 
old confused Chaos returne againe, and here let the world end.** And now 
you heavens,®® this is my request, that my soule may presently forsake this 
flesh; I have no soule of mine owne, . . . for but one soule is common to 
us both; then how can I live having my soule departed, which spightfull death 
hath now seperated? 


[P. 359.] Ten weekes had not passed toward the finishing of a yeare before 
they arrived on the Chaulkie Cliffs of England. . . .7° 


But in spite of the parallelism it is not necessary to assume that 
Shakespeare knew Tom a Lincolne. For other tales based upon the 
“Wild Man of the Woods” theme, in addition to Valentine and Or- 
son, were current in his day. It is not my intention to deal exhaus- 
tively with the “Wild Man” legend, a complete study of which has 
been promised by Kenneth Jackson ;** to simplify matters, I shall 
make use of only two works, both traceable to the twelfth century: 
the Latin Vita Merlini (VM) and the Irish Buile Suibhne (BS), 
“The Frenzy of Suibhne” or “The Adventures of Suibhne [Mod. Ir. 
Sweeney] Geilt.”"* A list of the more important resemblances be- 
tween King Lear and these twe representatives of the “Wild Man” 
tradition follows. 

(a) Like Shakespeare, the author of VM is interested in the 
cause of his hero’s madness (Fatidici uatis rabiem . . . Merlini 
cantare paro, VM 1-2). Similarly the author of BS: “Here are set 
forth the cause and occasion whereby these symptoms and fits of 
frenzy and flightiness (na habarta fialaing 7 foluaimhnighe sin) 
came upon him... .” 

(b) Like Lear, Merlin is a king (rex erat, VM 21). Suibhne is 
also a king (righ Dal Araidhe, BS 1). 

(c) Like Lear, Merlin has ruled with apparent success until “a 
strife arose between several of the chiefs of the kingdom” (VM 


*7 Cf. Kent: “all’s cheerless, dark, and deadly” (V, iii, 290). 

68 Cf. Kent: “Is this the promised end?” (V, iii, 263). 

69 See note 62 above. 

70 Was Johnson, like Shakespeare, indebted to a “Wild Man” source for 
his reference to the Dover Cliffs? Compare the cliff scenes in BS, p. 167 below. 

71 Essays and Studies Presented to Eoin MacNeill (Dublin, 1940), p. 544, 
note 28. 

72 John J. Parry, ed., University of Illinois Studies in Language and Liter- 
ature (1925). References are to the lines of the Latin poem. That VM may 
have been available to Shakespeare is suggested by the fact that it was quoted 
by John Leland in his Assertio Inclytissimi Arturti, translated into English 
by Richard Robinson in 1582 (see W. E. Mead, Middleton’s Chinon of Eng- 
land, E.E.T.S., no. 165 [1925], pp. 55, 58, of the Assertio). 

73 J. G. O’Keeffe, ed., Irish Texts Soc. (London, 1913), with translation, 
introduction, notes, and glossary. Unless otherwise indicated, references are to 
O’Keeffe’s numbered divisions of the text. The text has been re-issued in the 
Mediaeval and Modern Irish Series by the Government Stationery Office 
(Dublin, 1931). In addition to O’Keeffe’s discussion (pp. xvi f.), of the refer- 
ence to Suibhne Geilt in the introduction to the Book of Aicill, see Howard 
Meroney’s recent comment in MP, XLIII (1945), 18. 
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23-25). Suibhne’s “vast, awful wrath” (feirg n-adhbhal n-anba, BS 
6) leads to unreasonable strife with Ronan, who curses Suibhne: 
“He will roam through Erin as a stark [-naked: lomnocht} 
madman.” 

(d) Like Lear, who foresees his own madness, Merlin senses dis- 
aster (VM 40 ff., 87 ff., sic fata repugnant, 93). Suibhne is filled 
with “darkness and . . . restlessness and unquiet” (BS 11). 

(e) Like Lear, Merlin in his madness tears off his clothes (uestes 
rescidit, VM 66). Suibhne refers to himself as “an uncouth and 
famished madman, Horrible, fearful, stark-naked” (BS 32) and 
“without covering around me” (BS 19) ; later he says, “I am without 
mantle or smock” (BS 43). 

(f) Like Lear’s, Merlin’s madness comes upon him in increasing 
waves: “new fury (nouas furias) seized him” (VM 72). Suibhne’s 
madness also comes upon him by stages (BS 11-26). 

(g) Like Lear,* Merlin does not “cease to pour laments” (VM 
65, 70-71). Nor does Suibhne: “Sad forever is my cry” (BS 21); 
“No pity do I get From countryman or kinsman” (BS 43); 
“There is scarce one by whom I am beloved, I have no house on 
earth” (ibid.). With Suibhne’s self-pitying lines compare Merlin’s 
lament (VM 87-112) and Lear’s “In such a night To shut me out!” 
and “You houseless poverty . . .” (III, iv, 17-18, 26). 

(h) Like Lear in the storm, Merlin lives “like a wild beast 
in the snow, in the rain, in the cruel blasts of the wind” (VM 417- 
18). Cf. also VM 734, pluuias que niues que (VM 151), and com- 
pare the Fool’s song about “the wind and the rain” (III, ii, 75), and 
Edgar’s decision 

with presented nakedness [to] outface 
The winds and persecutions of the sky. 
(II, iii, 11-12) 
The storm is a salient feature in BS: “That night there came an 
exceeding great storm so that the extent of the night’s misery af- 
fected Suibhne greatly, and he said: ‘Sad indeed is it that I was not 
slain at Magh Rath rather than that I should encounter this hard- 
ship’” (BS 20); “there came a great storm in the night, and ex- 
ceeding sorrow and grief took hold of Suibhne because of the 
wretchedness of his life” (BS 24). 

(i) Like Lear, Merlin in his madness “marvelled at the wild 
beasts feeding on the grass of the glades; now he chased after and 
again he flew past them. . . . He became a silvan man ( siluester 
homo) just as though devoted to the woods” (VM 76-112). Later 


74 BS resembles KL in being a composite tale “marred by a certain lack 
of unity” and a “lack of artistic coherence.” But, to quote O’Keeffe further, 
“the whole is not lacking in imaginative power, and there is genuine pathos 
displayed in recounting the madman’s sufferings.” See introduction, pp. 
xxxii ff. 
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“through all the woods he watched the wild animals running and 
playing” (VM 141). With these passages and Merlin’s lament (VM 
146-64) compare Lear’s famous lines beginning “Poor naked 
wretches . . .” (III, iv, 28 ff.). Likewise Suibhne is “keeping com- 
pany with wolves, racing with the red stag over the field” (BS 61), 
and reveals a marked awareness of animals: in one of his lays (BS 
40) he makes over thirty references to them (stags, flocks, deer, 
ousel, fawn, skylarks, turtle-dove, woodcock, blackbird, fox, wolf, 
sheep [“I am a sheep without a fold’”], herons, etc.), just as Lear 
(IV, vi, 85-134), obsessed with the idea that “man’s life is cheap as 
beast’s,” thinks of mice, dogs, wrens, flies, fitchews, horses, and 
other animals.” 

(j) Like Lear, Merlin speaks of his white hairs (VM 105-06) 
and “detestable old age” (VM 109, 1264-80); he says, “with my 
weakened vigor I can scarce pass through the fields.” So Suibhne 
says, “my body is wasted” (BS 32), “feeble my loins” (BS 45), and 
“my wretched body is utterly dead, . . . tonight my vigor has come 
to an end” (BS 69). 

(k) Like Lear, Merlin finds shelter in a “house in the woods” 
(VM 552), but the parallelism is not close. Much closer is the 
“deserted house in the glen” (faisteach folamh isin glinn, BS 26) 
where Loingseachan, seeking Suibhne, falls into a deep sleep. Cf. 
also: “Then the madman sat down upon the lintel of the hut” (for 
fordhorus na boithe, BS 31). Compare KL III, iv, 160-80: “Go into 
the house . . . into the hovel . . . . Come, let’s in all.” 

(1) Like Lear, Suibhne is unable to sleep. Upon hearing Loing- 
seachan, he cries: 


The man by the wall snores; 

Slumber like that I dare not. 

For seven years .. . 

I have not slept a wink. .. . 

Woe is me! I sleep not there; 

More wretched am I than the man by the wall. 
(BS 27) 


With this last line compare Gloucester’s words to Edgar: “that I am 
wretched Makes thee the happier” (IV, i, 68-69). 

(m) Like Lear after he has divested himself of his clothes, Mer- 
lin and Suibhne waver between sanity and madness. Merlin “became 
mindful of himself, and he recalled what he used to be, and he won- 





75 See note 53 above. With Lear’s mention of wrens, compare Suibhne’s 
foliamain an dreolldin a donar (BS 70), rendered by O’Keeffe “the flight of a 
single wren.” But foltiamain probably has here the same meaning as Ir. 
cliathad: “hovering, treading (cf. Chaucer’s ‘trede-foul’), copulation,” re- 
calling Lear’s agonized 


The wren goes to "t, and the small gilded fly 
Does lecher in my sight. 
Let copulation thrive! (IV, vi, 114-16) 
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dered at his madness and he hated it. His former mind returned and 
his sense came back to him. . . . But . . . he went mad again, 
and, filled anew with fury,”* he wanted to go to the woods os 
(VM 207-09, 223-24). “All his madness departed and the sense which 
had long remained torpid in him revived, and he remained what he 
had once been—sane and intact with his reason restored” (I’M 
1149-53). Suibhne too recalled “what he used to be” (BS 19, 34-36, 
etc.), and “his sense and memory came to him. . . . ‘God will not 
suffer me to go mad again’” (BS 37). But his talk with the hag (BS 
39, 62; “Were it not for the hag of the house, I would not have 
fallen again into madness,” BS 67) drives him mad again. Finally, 
however, ‘‘a gleam of reason came to him” (BS 63), but only for a 
fleeting moment, as in the case of Lear. 

(n) Lear’s death of a broken heart has no parallel in either VM 
or BS. But Suibhne, “without strength” after the night of the great 
storm, says, “it has broken my heart” (BS 25); seven years later 
Loingseachan tells Suibhne that it is long “since thy gentle daughter, 
who has loved thee, died” (BS 36). Lear, with Cordelia in his arms, 
does not want to believe that his daughter, whose voice was “ever 
soft, Gentle, and low” (V, iii, 273), is dead.”" 

These obvious parallels suggest that Shakespeare knew some ver- 
sion of the “Wild Man” tale. There is reason, furthermore, to be- 
lieve that his source furnished him with materials not only for his 
treatment of Lear, but for his other two “madmen”—the Fool and 
Edgar. The attentive reader has already observed"* that Loing- 
seachan (Mod. Ir. Lynchahan or Lynch) resembles Lear’s Fool in 
many ways. Other similarities are listed here: 

(o) Like the Fool’s concern for Lear, “his [Loingseachan’s] con- 
cern for Suibhne was great, for he (Suibhne) went off three times 
in madness and thrice he brought him back” (BS 26). 

(p) Like the Fool, Loingseachan in his concern is a source of 
irritation for his master. Lear in his anger calls the Fool a “bitter 
fool” and threatens him with the whip ;”* but the whip, we are sure, 
wouid have no sting like the lash of the Fool’s wit. Similarly Suibhne, 
recognizing Loingseachan, springs away from him at once, saying: 
“Pitiful is your pursuit of me, Loingseachan, . . . it is tiresome 
and importunate of you” (BS 28) ; “O Loingseachan, thou art irk- 
some” (BS 29); “do not continue annoying me further” (BS 30) ; 


76 Suibhne’s “Wound, kill, slaughter!” at the height of his frenzy (BS 40, 
p. 69) recalls Lear’s “Then kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill!” (IV, vi, 191). 

77 On possible parallels between Cordelia and the wives of Merlin and 
Suibhne, see note 114 below. 

78In (k) and (1) above. VM offers no parallels for Lear and his Fool 
like the Loingseachan episodes in BS. But with Loingseachan compare the 
messenger in VM 126-208. 

79 KL I, iv, 123-98. See note 64 above. 
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later Suibhne: dreads the coming of Loingseachan (p. 99) “each 
night to talk to me” (p. 71).*° 

(q) Like the Fool, who “labours to outjest” Lear’s “heart-struck 
injuries” (III, i, 16-17), Loingseachan cruelly reminds Suibhne of 
his happier past: “Sad it is, Suibhne, that your plight should be thus, 
without food, without drink, without raiment, like any bird of the 
air, after having been in garments of silk and satin on splendid steeds 
from foreign lands with matchless bridles; with you were women 

entle and comely . . .” (BS 35). So Rhydderch tries to detain 

Merlin by promising him “clothing and birds, dogs and swift horses, - 
gold and shining gems, and cups . . .” (VM 233-35). 

(r) A fairly specific parallel may be seen in comparing the Fool’s 
words, “Winter’s not gone yet, if the wild-geese fly that way” (II, iv, 
46), with Suibhne’s lines: 


Cold is the night tonight— 
I have heard the cry of the wild-goose (BS 43).*! 


There is in BS another character who may have appeared in some 
form in Shakespeare’s source and upon whom he may have drawn 
for the Fool. Incorporated in BS, as Professor Jackson has pointed 
out,®* is a second story of a “Wild Man” called Alladhan (Aleadhan, 
Ealladhan), whose very name perhaps means “Wild Man.”** This 
Alladhan, whose pact of mutual aid with Suibhne, resembling sworn 
brotherhood, continues for “a whole year” (BS 50), may offer the 


80 Loingseachan’s willingness to “put manacles”—“locks and fetters”—on 
Suibhne (BS 35, 37) seems to be an act of treachery until it becomes ap- 
parent that he wants only to restore Suibhne’s sanity. The whole episode is 
reminiscent of the placing of Kent in the stocks. 

81 The word here translated “wild-goose” is in the Irish text cadhan—that 
is, the “barnacle goose” of which Stanyhurst makes so much in Holinshed, 
The Description of Ireland (ed. 1587), pp. 18b-19b. This is probably the same 
bird (now extinct on Salisbury plains) as the “bustard” (the name still used 
in Canada for the common wild goose), with which according to Aubrey 
(Natural History of Wiltshire, ed. John Britton, 64, 108) the Salisbury 

“plaines doe abound.” Cf. Phipson, The Animal-Lore of Shakespeare’s 
Time (London, 1883), p. 265: “Thomas Muffett tells us that bustards 
were called by the Scots gusestards, that is to say, ‘slow geese’ ‘ 
(Healths Improvement, ed. 1655, p. 91).” On Shakespeare’s use of “barnacles” 
in The Ss (IV, 1, 249), which may owe its origin to Holinshed or the 
herbals, see H. W. Seager, Natural History in Shakespeare’s Time (London, 
1896), pp. 23-24, or F. G. Savage, The Flora and Folklore of Shakespeare 
(Cheltenham, 1923), pp. 410-12. See further on the barnacle goose Languet’s 
letter of August 13, 1576, to Sir Philip Sidney, and the comment by Marcus 
S. Goldman, Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia, Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature (Urbana, 1934), p. 84. 

82 Essays and Studies Presented to Eoin MacNeill, p. 547. 

88 The name appears composed of a variant of allaidh “wild” and the 
diminutive ending -dn; hence meaning “the little wild fellow.” Cf. Allate 
fergach an fer (BS 56), rendered by O’Keeffe “Wild and angry the man”; 
see note, pp. 171-72. 

84 'G Suibhne,’ said Alladhan, ‘let each of us keep good watch over the 
other since we have placed trust in each other; . . . let him who shall first 
hear, warn and tell the other’ . . .” (BS 49). 
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clue to the cryptic last line uttered by Shakespeare’s Fool: “And I'll 
go to bed at noon” (III, vi, 92). Alladhan is less cryptic: 

(s) “At the end of the year Alladhan [sic, MS] said to Suibhne: 
‘It is time that we part today, for the end of my life has come, and I 
must go to the place where it has been destined for me to die.’ ”** 

Again, it is BS rather than VM that affords parallels for the 
feigned madness of Edgar. Mention has already been made of cer- 
tain similarities.** Others relate to his function when disguised as a 
“Tom o’ Bedlam’’*’ and to his connection with the famous Dover 
Cliff scene. 


(t) Edgar’s often repeated “Poor Tom’s a-cold” finds a counter- 
part frequently uttered by Suibhne: for example, “Cold, cold for 
me is it” (BS 27) ; “Cold for me abroad till morn” (BS 32) ; “Cold 
is the wind that has come to me,” “Cold is the night tonight” (BS 
43), etc. In the lays spoken by Suibhne the words (f)uar, fuit, 
fuacht, “cold,” occur twenty-six times.** 


(u) Edgar’s repeated “Through the sharp hawthorn blows the 
cold wind” (III, iv, 47, 102) may be compared with Suibhne’s 


The hawthorn that is not soft-topped 
Has subdued me, has pierced me (BS 19) 


or with his 


Going through the ivy-trees . . 
Like good cast of a spear 
I went with the wind (BS 40).89 


What was Shakespeare’s source for the famous scene in which 
Gloucester attempts to leap from Dover Cliff? It seems reasonable to 
suppose that the poet, getting the clue for the cliff scene from Sid- 


85 It is worth noting that this speech (BS 50), like the Fool's, appears when 
approximately a third of the narrative remains to be told. 

86 See (h) and (1) above, as well as footnotes 21, 29, 39, 43, 47. 

87 “Tom” appears to have been a favorite name for a wanderer or a ne’er- 
do-well. In the “Wild Man” tradition, in addition to Tom o’ Lincoln and 
Tom o’ Bedlam, the Welsh Twm Gelwydd Teg (“Tom o’ the Lovely Lies”) : 
cf. Jackson, op. cit., p. 536. Compare also the proverbial “More know Tom 
Fool than Tom Fool knows,” “Red and yellow, Tom Fool's colours,” “The 
Clowne, the Slouen, and Tom althummes (=All thumbs), . . . as farre vnfit 
for this profession, as Tarletons toyes for Paules Pulpit,” in Servingmans 
Comfort (1598), “Tom Long the carrier,” who like Chaucer’s Wife of Bath 
knew much of wandering by the way; and “a Tom Prodger’s job,” the work 
of a bungler. Cf. also “tomfoolery.” 

88 O’Keeffe sometimes renders fuar “chilly.” Except for lines 150-55, 537-46, 
VM has nothing comparable with the passages in BS. 

89 Suibhne frequently refers to the sharpness of the hawthorn, the ivy- 
bush, and the “sharp-branching holly-tree” (BS 58), which like the “black- 
thorns and briars” (54) tear his flesh. Sliabh Eidhneach (BS p. 127, line 4) is 
not translated by O’Keeffe; it means “Ivy Mountain.” 
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ney’s Arcadia (“till this sonne of mine . . . came hither . . . to 
leade me to the top of this rocke’’), supplemented it with further 
suggestions from his “Wild Man” version. That version may well 
have contained passages similar to the following ones from BS.*° 

(v) Like Gloucester, Suibhne in his despair makes a leap from a 
cliff but does not lose his life. ‘““Suibhne leaped from the summit” of 
Dunseverick" “sheer down” (BS 41). The hag who engages in a 
leaping match with Suibhne, however, is less fortunate, for “she 
leaped quickly after [Suibhne], but dropped on the cliff of Dunsev- 
erick, where she was broken in pieces, and fell into the sea.” With 
Suibhne’s leap “from the summit sheer down” compare Edgar’s 
lines : 

Ten masts at each make not the altitude 
Which thou hast perpendicularly fell. 
(IV, vi, 53-54) 
(w) With Suibhne’s lines 
Thereafter I sprang up 
Into the air above (BS 29) 
compare Edgar’s “for all beneath the moon Would I not leap 
upright” (IV, vi, 26-27). 

(x) Like Edgar, Suibhne describes a cliff, devoting an entire lay 
of sixteen lines to it (Ferannan’s Cliff: BS 72-73). 

One further phrase spoken by Edgar appears to me to point to a 
Celtic origin. When Edgar decides to take on the disguise of a 
Bedlam beggar, he cries out, “Poor Turlygod! poor Tom!” (II, iii, 
20). Here “poor Tom” doubtless refers to “Tom o’ Bedlam,” but 
“Turlygod” has never been satisfactorily explained. It has usually 
been equated with Fr. Turlupin, although the resemblance is by no 
means close. A more convincing derivation is Mackay’s: “Guid or 
guidh in Gaelic signifies earnest entreaty, beseeching, importunity. 
Tuir means to relate with a mournful cadence, to whine, to chant 
dolefully, and Je, with; whence Tuir-le-guid, anglicized into Turly- 
good, is one who beseeches or importunes for alms, with a doleful 


90 Compare “the Chaulkie Cliffs of England” in TL and note 70 above. 
Gloucester says to Edgar: “There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep” (IV, i, 76-77). After Gloucester’s “leap,” 
Edgar refers to “the dread summit of this chalky bourn” and “the crown o’ 
the cliff” (1V, vi, 57, 67). 

*1 For a picture and an account by O’Donovan of this imposing isolated 
rock and the majestic Dover-like cliffs of the Giant’s Causeway to the west, 
see the Dublin Penny Journal, I (1833), 361-63. 

92 See further BS, p. 129, and Suibhne’s description of the “bell-shaped[ ?] 
rock” Carraig Alastair: “sufficient, were it half the height From nose to 
streaming sea” (p. 97). 

93 See note 87 above, and for Tom’s apparent association with Salisbury, 
note 4. When Edgar (II, iii, 10) said, “I'll . . . Blanket my loins; elf all my 
hair in knots” (cf. note 47), wasn’t he (and Shakespeare) thinking of the Irish 
mantles and glibbs, which Spenser decried at great length in his View of the 
Present State of Ireland (Globe ed., pp. 630b-632a) and wished to have pro- 
hibited ? See my “Hamlet said ‘Pajock,’"” JEGP, XLIV (1945), 294-95. 
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pertinacity.”** For this interpretation, however, there exists, so far as 
I am aware, no documentary evidence; furthermore, “Turlygod,” 
coupled as it is with “Tom,” has the earmarks of a proper name. 
Such a proper name (also without evidence) I propose here. As a 
matter of fact, Turlygod looks like a perfectly acceptable anglicized 
form of Ir. Toirdhealbhach god, of which the first element is the 
Irish proper name, often anglicized Turlough or Turley,*®* and the 
second element the epithet god, which means “stammering.’’®* 
That the epithet was still current in Ireland when Shakespeare was 
writing his tragedies seems clear from the pardon to “Farsy goed 
Duff, of Rafoade,” county Meath, in 1601 (Fiant Eliz. 6520). This 
epithet may even have been confused by careless Elizabethans with 
the epithet gealt, geilt, “madman,” as in Suibhne Geilt, the hero of BS, 
and the geilti glinni ;*" if so, ““Turly geilt” would belong in the “Wild 


%4C. Mackay, Glossary of Obscure Words and Phrases (London, 1887), 
pp. 429-30. 

5 Toird(h)ealbhach has always been extremely common in Ireland as a 
given name and in surnames. Cf. MacToirdealbhaigh (=angl. Turley, Tor- 
ley), and the aspirated forms MacThoirdealbhaigh (=angl. Curley, Corley) 
and MagThoirdealbhaigh (=angl. Gourley, Gorley). It means “Thor-shaped” ; 
on the Norse Kerpialfadr, see W. A. Craigie, Zeitschr. fiir Celt. Philol., I 
(1897), 448; Pedersen, Vergl. Kelt. Grammatik, I (1909), 40. Cf. the Irish 
Caithréim Thoirdealbhaigh, “The Triumphs of Turlough,” Irish Texts Soc., 
2 vols. (1928). Famous in Shakespeare’s day was Turlough Lynagh, who suc- 
ceeded the great Shane O’Neill in 1567; his name is spelled in numerous ways 
in the Carew MSS and the State Papers. He is mentioned by Spenser in the 
View, Globe ed., p. 658b. Many other Turleys (variously spelled) are found 
in the Fiants of Elizabeth. 

It is clear that Toirdhealbhach was already “reduced” to Turly by Shake- 
speare’s time. Interesting evidence of the transition is offered by O’Rahilly 
(Hermathena, XLIV [1926], 174) in the spelling “Tir Halwaht” in Clyn’s 
Annals (c. 1350). As early as 1585 Fiant Eliz. 4613 gives the place-name 
“Kreiga turrlye” in Co. Galway. Forms like Terlagh and Tirlogh are very 
common; Tirlay occurs in 1597 and Turle in 1601. Fiant 6655 (p. 81) has 
“M’Terlie” beside “Terlagh”; Fiant 6761 (p. 121) has “M’Tirly” beside 
“Tirlagh.” 

96 O’Reilly’s Ir.-Eng. Dict., p. 287: “God, adj., dumb”; Dinneen, J7.-Eng. 
Dict. (1927), p. 563: “god, a dumb or dull person, a common soubriquet, dim 
guidin.” See Stokes, Irish Glosses (Dublin, 1860), p. 603: “god (gl. blaesus, 
lisping, speaking indistinctly), ‘stammering,’ according to C. [Curry], who 
tells me that the Danes were called by the Irish ‘na Gaill guit’ [the stammering 
foreigners]; cf. W. gyth (a murmur).” In the old text “The Colloquy of the 
Two Sages” (Rev. Celt., XX VI), the plural form occurs in the phrase guit 
bain, §247; see Stokes’s note and glossary. Numerous instances of the epithet 
are to be found in the Irish annals; e.g., Chronicon Scotorum, a.v. 949, Fergal 
Got; a.p. 975 (cf. av. 1044) Maolruanaidh Got, heir of Tara; a.v. 1023, 
Maolsechlainn Got, king of Meath; a.p. 1028, Domhnall Got, king of Meath; 
A.D. 1045, Donnchadh Got, heir of Tara, etc. In the Annals of Loch Cé (an 
1022, 1025, 1030, 1051) the Meath Melaghlins are called “the Guth” or “Got”; 
cf. also A.v. 1231, Conchobhar Got(t) [O’Hara], king of Luigne in Sligo 
(=Four Masters, Annals of Ulster, av. 1231), and Chron. Scot., av. 1021 
(note, p. 262). For two “Stammerers” named Suibhne Menn, see Keating’s 
History, ed. Dinneen, III, 118, 148 ff.; cf. also the famous Cuscraid Menn 
Macha, as well as Lugaid Menn. 

97 Cf. my transcription of “Cormac and the Geilti Glinni,” Jrish Texis, 1V 
(London, 1934), 16-17, and note 57 above. The epithet gald, galt, frequent in 
Shakespeare’s time in the Fiants of Elizabeth, probably stands for Ir. gallda 
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Man” tradition with “Tom o’ Bedlam”—the Irish phrase for bedlam 
being teach gealt or teach na ngealt (i.e., “house of [the] madmen” ). 
From BS and the Cath Finntraga® it would appear that Glen Bolcain, 
where Suibhne found asylum in his madness, has been confused with 
the valley of Glen na nGealt in Kerry, famous as late as 1839 for its 
power to cure lunacy.*® Until more evidence turns up, however, 
“poor Turlygod” must remain a mystery. 


If we assume that Shakespeare drew upon some form of the 
“Wild Man” story, such a source as VM or BS will hardly account 
for the names he gave to the characters of his sub-plot. Where then 
did he find the names of Gloucester, Edgar, and Edmund? The 
answer may conceivably lie within the lost pages of the Uter Pen- 
dragon’™ acted by the Admiral’s Company in 1597. If this play was, 


“foreign” or “Anglicized.” One of the characters in The Valiant Welshman 
(c. 1610) is Gald, brother of the King of Britain. A “Tyrrelagh galt” was 
granted a pardon on May 29, 1582 (Fiant Eliz. 3914). Spenser in 1596 (View, 
ed. Renwick, p. 60) wrote: “yt is at this daye amongst all the Irishe a Comon 
vse to call any strang inhabytante there amongst them Gald, that is, discended 
from the Gaules.” That Spenser was familiar with the tradition of the gelt 
long before the writing of King Lear is seen in FQ IV, Canto vii, st. 21, where 
the “feareful Amoret,” carried off to the “wild woods” by a “wilde and 
saluage man,” 


like a ghastly Gelt, whose wits are reaued, 
Ran forth in hast with hideous outcry, 
For horrour of his shamefull villany. 


See note, Spenser, Variorum ed., IV, 203-04. 
*8 Kuno Meyer, ed., Anecdota Oxoniensia (Oxford, 1885), p. 18. 


99 This “Valley of the Lunatics” and its traditions are discussed at length by 
O’Donovan in Ordn. Surv, Letters, Kerry (August, 1841), pp. 122-25. With 
Suibhne’s “Green watercress and a draft of pure water” in “happy Glen Bol- 
cain” (BS, p. 41) compare: “It is still believed by the natives that all madmen 
feel a yearning to make for this valley, and that their gloomy disease is re- 
lieved by drinking of the clear waters and eating of the water cresses” 
(Ordn. Surv. Letters, p. 124). See O’Keeffe’s note, BS, p. 164. This valley 
legend was available to English readers long before King Lear was written, 
as it appears (s. v. “Mounster”) in all editions of Camden’s Britannia (ed. 
1586, p. 499 = ed. 1594, p. 653): Syluestrium Hibernicorum animos ridicula 
Opinio peruasit & etiam persuasit, illum qui in militari illo barritu, siue 
clamore [cf. Spenser’s “dispayrefull out-cryes and immoderate waylinges,” 
View of the Present State of Ireland, Globe ed., p. 633a] quo in congressu 
magna vocis contentione vtuntur, etc. Camden’s passage was translated by 
Gibson in 1695, col. 978: “Perhaps some will impute it to want of gravity and 
prudence in me, if I give an account of an old opinion [my italics] of the wild 
Irish, and still current among them. That he, who in the great clamor and 
outcry (which the soldiers usually make with much straining before an onset) 
does not huzza as the rest do, is suddenly snatch’d from the ground, and 
carried flying into these desart vallies, from any part of Ireland whatsoever ; 
that there he eats grass, laps water [cf. Suibhne’s watercress and water above], 
has no sense of happiness or misery [cf. (m) above], has some remains of his 
reason, but none of his speech, and that at long run he shall be caught by 
the hunters, and brought back to his home.” 


100 See above, p. 153. 
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as Fleay conjectured,’” the source of The Birth of Merlin, which 
includes the parts of “The Earl of Gloster” and “Edwyn” his son,'” 
it may have provided Shakespeare with the name of Gloucester and 
suggested the name for at least one of his sons.’°* Furthermore, if 
Shakespeare associated Merlin with Salisbury,'°* he may have re- 
called that the Lady Anne, who was wooed and won by a later 
Gloucester, the hero-villain of Richard 11], was the daughter of the 
famous Earl of Warwick and Salisbury.’ In any event, in giving 
Sidney’s Paphlagonian King the name of Gloucester, Shakespeare 
(and his source) bestowed upon his Earl, to the satisfaction no 
doubt of Elizabethan audiences, the prestige of an honored “nine- 
hundred-years-old name.” It might seem impossible, without the text 
of the old play from which The Birth of Merlin was “refashioned,’””* 
to determine whether these names were drawn from the lost original 
or suggested by King Lear. But it can be shown that Gloucester and 
his son, far from being derived from the more complicated story of 
Gloucester and the two sons in King Lear, are traceable not only to 
an old play, perhaps Uter Pendragon, but to a source in which Mer- 
lin and Salisbury were prominent more than four hundred years 
before Shakespeare. This source is none other than Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Historia, in which “Eldol dux Claudiocestrie” (the transla- 
tion from the Welsh has “Eidiol, Earl of kaer loyw”)'” is a militant 
figure immediately before and after the story of Merlin’s birth. This 
“Eldol earl of Gloucester” was apparently used for two characters in 
The Birth of Merlin (and presumably in the lost original )—‘“the Earl 
of Gloster” and “Edoll Earl of Chester.’°* He is associated with 
Salisbury in Geoffrey’s Historia through his brother Eldad.'®* 


101 F, G. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1559-1642 
(1891), II, 105; Charles W. Stork, William Rowley (1910), p. 58. But see 
Bald’s opinion, in Hengist King of Kent, Folger Shakespeare Library Publi- 
cation (1938), p. xxii. Bald observes that it is “possible” (p. xxxvii) that 
Middleton's Hengist may have had Henslowe’s Vortiger as its “principal 
source.” 

102 Cf. Tucker Brooke, The Shakespeare Apocrypha (Oxford, 1918), p. 351. 

108“Edwyn” could no doubt have suggested “Edgar” and “Edmund,” 
Anglo-Saxon names which do not appear in Geoffrey of Monmouth, but which 
Shakespeare could have found in Holinshed or Camden or almost any 
chronicle. “Edwinus,” king of Northumbria, appears in Geoffrey (ed. Gris- 
com, pp. 512 ff.), as does “Oswaldus” (pp. 525 ff.; cf. Oswald in Lear). 

104 Cf. note 4 above. 

105 After the account of Salisbury in Camden’s Britannia (ed. 1600), p. 218, 
occurs this statement: “Filia altera [Richardi, Warwici & Sarisburiae Comi- 
tis] Anna, vxor erat regis Richardi tertij. . . .” 

106 Fleay, op. cit., II, 105. 

107 Ed. Griscom, pp. 378, 403, etc. 

108 In Holinshed, History of England (ed. 1587), p. 82a4, “Edol, earl of 
Gloucester” is associated with Salisbury: “Amongst other of the Britains, 
there was one Edol earle of Glocester, or (as other say) Chester, which got 
a stake out of an hedge, or else where, and with the same so defended him- 
selfe and laid about him, that he slue 17 of the Saxons, and escaped to the 
towne of Ambrie, now called Salisburie, and so saued his owne life.” 

The cast of The Welsh Embassador (1623?), which “may have had Mid- 
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Further evidence that King Lear is indebted to a Merlin source is 
discoverable through the sub-title of The Birth of Merlin: “The 
Childe Hath Found His Father.” Here again the seed for the story 
is as old as Geoffrey."° That Shakespeare knew it is suggested by 
certain lines in King Lear: 


As much as child e’er loved, or father found (I, i, 00). 
I am sorry, then, you have so lost a father (I, i, 249). 


My father compounded with my mother under the dragon’s tail. 
(1, ii, 139)222 


Again we are forced to believe that Shakespeare, far from being 
original, drew upon a “Wild Man” version, in this instance a long 
established narrative clearly involving Merlin. 


Much more could be written. Comparison between Lear’s impris- 
onment and the capture of the Wild Man, one of the important fea- 
tures of VM,"* has not been urged. Nor has anything been said con- 
cerning Merlin’s famous laugh"™* or similarities between Merlin’s 
wife Guendoloena or Suibhne’s wife Eorann and Lear’s daughter 


dleton rather than Shakespeare” as a source (Malone Soc. Reprint [1920], 
p. v.), includes an Edwin (see opening lines), two brothers Edmond and 
Eldred, a Duke of Cornewall, Earls of Kent and Chester, and Captain Volti- 
mar. The Valiant Welshman (before 1615), whose hero is Caradoc (to be 
associated with Salisbury ?—cf. next note), has as two villains a “Duke of 
Cornewall” and an “Earle of, Gloster”—“twinnes of some Incubus.” 

109 Ed. Griscom, p. 377: “quorum corpora beatus Eldadus post modum 
sepeliuit . . haute longe a Caercaradduc, que nunc Salesberia dicitur. . . .” 
It is perhaps only a coincidence, in the light of this identification, that Lidbury, 
Wilts. (note 4 above) is not far from a Caer Caradoc, and that Lydbury 
North, Salop, also associated with a “Wild Man” legend, lies between two 
fortifications named Caer Caradoc! See Victoria County Hist. of Shropshire, 
I (1908), 364-65, and for an illuminating comment Thomas Phillips’ History 
and Antiquities of Shrewsbury (1837), I1, 263-64. 

110 Ed. Griscom, pp. 380-83. In the prose Merlin (ed. Wheatley, I, 18) Mer- 
lin says: “I know better my fader than thov doste thyne. . . . 

111 From the time of his birth, Merlin’s connections with dragons are many. 
As early as Nennius, where the fight between the red and white dragons is 
found, the child Merlin flatly contradicts his mother’s statement that he had 
no mortal father, when he asserts that his father was a Roman consul. In the 
prose Merlin (1, 57), after the battle of Salisbury and before the “merveile” 
of Stonehenge, Merlin says to Uter: “for love of the dragon that appered 
in the ayre, make a dragon of goolde of the same semblaunce.” Later (II, 
206), just before he uses his magic to create “a great wind and storm,” Merlin 
“bar a dragon that was not right grete, and the taile was a fadome and an half 
of lengthe tortue, and he hadde a wide throte that the tounge semed braulinge 
euer, and it semed sparkles of fier that sprongen vp in-to the heire out of his 
throte.” See further on Merlin’s dragon (and animal) symbolism Rupert 
Taylor, The Political Prophecy in England (New York, 1911), pp. 7-47, and 
M. E. Griffiths, Early Vaticination in Welsh (Cardiff, 1937), pp. 57-61 et 
passim. 

112 Lucy Allen Paton, “The Story of Grisandole,” PMLA, XXII (1907), 
247 ff.; VM 481 ff. Compare the capture of Suibhne, BS 37. 

118 With VM 266 ff. (risus) compare the version in Geoffrey (ed. Griscom, 
p. 412: irrisit; p. 413: merlinus in risum, etc.). Lear’s mad vaunt “so we'll live 

. and laugh At gilded butterflies” (V, ili, 11-13) is at best only a feeble 
echo of Merlin’s laugh, if connected with it at all. 
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Cordelia."** The tragic ending of King Lear is, as everyone knows, 
not traceable to the True Chronicle History of King Leir or to any 
known source."'® One wonders whether Shakespeare’s “Wild Man” 


114 Cordelia’s “smiles and tears” (IV, iii, 20) are not unlike Guendoloena’s 
(VM 312, 349, etc.) ; compare Eorann’s protestations to Suibhne (BS 31-32). 
With the later conversation between Eorann and Suibhne (BS 55-56: “Said 
she, ‘Go away and do not visit us at all, for we are ashamed that you should 
be seen in that guise by people who have seen you in your true guise.’ 
‘Wretched in sooth is that,’ said Suibhne; ‘woe to him who trusts a woman 
after these words. For great was my kindness to the woman who dismisses 
me thus, seeing that on one day I gave her thrice fifty cows and fifty steeds’”’) 
compare Regan’s dismissal of Lear, which calls forth his well-known words: 


Filial ingratitude! 
Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to ’t? . . . In such a ni cht 
To shut me out! . . . O Regan, Goneril! 
Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all. 
(III, iv, 14-20) 


115 The idea that the tragic ending of King Lear is of Celtic origin is not 
new. It was suggested over forty years ago by Wilfrid Perrett, The Story of 
King Lear from Geoffrey of Monmouth to Shakespeare (Berlin, 1904), pp. 
25-28, in ascribing the “unhappy sequel” to Celtic influence. Perrett compares 
certain Irish and Welsh legends, but as he admits (p. 26), “there is nothing in 
these legends specifically resembling Cordeilla’s [stc] fate.” 

But an Irish tale which bears specific resemblance to Cordelia’s is that of 
St. Dympna, traditionally identified with the Irish St. Damhnat, who founded 
the old church of Tedavnet (Tech Damhnait) in County Monaghan (see 
O’Donovan’s letter of May 4, 1835, in Ordn. Surv. Letters, Monaghan, p. 39). 
As Kenney remarks (Sources for the Early History of Ireland [1929], p. 510, 
§314), this narrative has “no historical value, but considerable folklore inter- 
est”; the article on St. Dympna in the Catholic Encyclopedia, V, 221, considers 
it “merely a variation of the story of the king who wanted to marry his own 
daughter.” See further Aarne-Thompson, Jndex, T 311.1 and T 411.1. 

The following summary is from The Chronicle of Ireland, collected by 
Meredith Hanmer, In the Yeare 1571 [sic] (Dublin, 1809), pp. 140-43: 
“Zacharias Lippeloo, out of Petrus Cameracensis, writeth, that about this yeere 
600. there was an heathenish and idolatrous King of Ireland, who had one 
Dympna to his daughter. . . . The daughter being sole heire, and her 
mother being now dead, the father was very carefull to see her well matched 
according to his degree. . . . As shee grew in yeeres, so she excelled im 
beautie . . . she immediately with the Priest, together with her fathers lester 
{the ultimate original of the Fool in KL?] and his wife, tooke shipping, 
and arrived at Antverp. When they had rested there a while... they... 
sought out among woods and desarts a solitarie place to remaine; . . . from 
thence they went to a thicket called Zammale, where they . . . made a Caban 
to hold them all foure. . . . In the meane while the Irish King missing his 
daughter Dympna, lamented greatly . . . and he with much ioy made haste 
to the Caban, and when he saw her, said: O my onely daughter Dympna, my 
love, my delight, and the ioy of my heart; what constrained thee to despise 
a regall dignity, to forsake thy native soile, to forget the natural affection of 
a Childe toward her Parent . . . ? She with a sterne countenance made 
answer, Thou infortunate tyrant, why goest thou about with deceitfull prom- 
ises, to withdraw me from my settled purpose of shamefastnesse? I defie 
thee, and all thine. . . . With this, the father being furiously moved, com- 
manded his souldiers to cut off her head, and they being loath to doe it, he 
tooke the sword that hung by his side, and with his own hands strucke of {sic} 
her head. . . . Thus the Priest and Dympna died, of the Iester and his wife 
I reade nothing. . . .” (So of Lear’s Fool, who goes “to bed at noon” [cf. 
(r) above], we “read nothing” more.) 

That this tale was current in Shakespeare’s time is certain not only from 
Hanmer, but from Stanyhurst’s De Rebus in Hibernia Gestis (Antwerp, 1584), 
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version contained an account of Merlin’s end similar to that in the 
fifteenth-century prose Merlin.“** Such an account (and the essence 
of the “Wild Man” legend is tragedy) may have given Shakespeare 
more than a hint for his final scene showing Cordelia dead in Lear’s 
arms. But this can be only conjecture; enough evidence has been 
presented in these pages to warrant the assumption that Shakespeare 
drew for his madness scenes upon some version of the “Wild Man 
of the Woods” story. 


Did Shakespeare have more than one “Wild Man” source? The 
parallels listed above show King Lear to be at times closer to the 
Merlin story, at times closer to the Suibhne story. How the latter 
may have reached F.ngland, or at what period, I shall hazard no 
guess, but that Irish tales were current then, as they were two cen- 
turies earlier when the IVife of Bath’s Tale and Gawain and the 
Green Knight were written, no longer needs proof. That the Merlin 
story was available to Shakespeare should occasion no surprise, for 
there can be no question of its popularity in his time. It matters less 
where or how the poet came by his materials; what is important is 
that he got them—somewhere—and used them. 





. 191: “& prae reliquis exemplum castitatis, Dympnam, quae patrem, ei stup- 
sd inferre volentem, declinans, ex Hibernia in Brabantiam se recepit. 
Fugientem parens, incestum stuprum anhelans, persequebatur, ac resistenti 
virgini vim & manus inferebat.” 

It is obvious that beyond the striking similarities Dympna shows marked 
differences from Cordelia. But in connection with Lear’s madness and Cor- 
delia’s efforts to ease it, it is noteworthy that “from time immemorial, the 
saint [Dympna] was invoked as patroness against insanity. The Bollandists 
have published numerous accounts of miraculous cures, especially between 
1604 and 1668 [the italics are mine]. As a result, there has long been a colony 
for lunatics at Gheel; even now there are sometimes as many as fifteen hun- 
dred, whose relatives invoke St. Dympna for their cure” (Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, V, 221). 

The numerous hints we have found for the madness scenes in folklore and 
legend tend to cast doubt upon such claims for Shakespeare’s originality as 
those expressed _ by Bernbaum (note 1 above) or by Perrett (p. 136): “The 
storm in King Lear grew out of a little cloud like a man’s hand, the ‘foule 
storme’ from which the prototypes of Gloucester and Edgar take shelter in the 
Arcadia, but Shakespeare made the idea his own by a magnificent develop- 
ment through which ‘the howlings of nature . . . seem converted into the 
voice of conscious humanity’ (Coleridge).” The storm, instead of growing 
out of a little cloud, would appear to have been a full-fledged one long before 
Shakespeare took it over. 

116 This episode does not, to be sure, resemble the closing scene in King 
Lear so much as Lear’s earlier waking scene, but it would be impossible to 
guess what form Shakespeare's source (if he had one for the tragic ending) 
may have contained. Cf. the prose Merlin, ed. Wheatley, II, 681: “after that 
she wente and satte down by hym and leide his head in hir lappe, and hilde 
hym ther till he dide a-wake; and than he loked a-boute hym. . 

Bruce argued that “the Merlin-Viviane incident is merely a new ‘chin 
of the old fabliau motif of the wise man deceived by a woman, which is 
ultimately of Oriental origin” (Evolution of Arthurian Romance [Baltimore, 
1923], I, 150). 
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What could be more natural, after all, than that the dramatist, 
launching upon a play of early British “history,” and contemplating 
a plot more complicated than that of the earlier Leir, should turn for 
additional ‘‘atmosphere” and “local color” to available works on the 
reign of King Arthur and the marvels of Merlin?’ His scant respect 
for consistent avoidance of anachronism would not boggle at the 
discrepancy in time between the third-century Lear and the sixth- 
century Merlin; it would be enough that both were British. Indeed, 
only the Arthurian materials could give him what he needed. And in 
those materials the hysterical despair of the Celtic madman was 
bound to catch his attention. 


University of Illinois 
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FLOWER LORE IN SPENSER AND SHAKESPEARE 
TWO NOTES 


By Tuomas P. Harrison, jr. 


Before Gerard’s great folio of 1597, and even after, Henry Lyte’s 
Newe Herball' was a standard authority known to Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and others. The following notes on Spenser and on Shake- 
speare submit further evidence of their possible acquaintance with 
current lore embodied in this popular handbook of plants. Spenser’s 
knowledge of plants is almost always bookish ; Shakespeare’s is never 
so. Yet for both as for everyone, especially poets, “nature was a thing 
only to be felt, not studied; emotion was its interpreter and not 
science.”* Plant names and attributes the herbalists repeated from 
their predecessors and from hearsay. Henry Lyte may have been the 
medium through which some of this lore reached Spenser and 
Shakespeare. 


SpPENSER’s “ASTROPHEL” 


The conventional metamorphosis at the end of Spenser’s Astrophel 
follows none of the versions of the Adonis story, upon which the 
poem is based. Instead, both lovers are transformed: 


Into one flower that is both red and blew 

It first growes red, and then to blew doth fade, 

Like Astrophel, which thereinto was made. 

And in the midst thereof a star appeares, 

As fairly formd as any star in skyes: 

Resembling Stel/a in her freshest yeares, 

That hearbe of some, Starlight is cald by name, 

Of others Penthia, though not so well: 

But thou where ever thou doest finde the same, 

From this day forth do call it Astrophel. 
(Astrophel, 183 ff.) 


1A Newe Herball or Historie of Plants . . . First set forth in the Dutch 
or Almaigne Toong, by that learned D. Rembert Dodoens, Phisitian to the 
Emperor: And now first translated out of the French into English, by Henrie 
Lyte Esquier. Dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, the work appeared in handsome 
folio with engravings in 1578, and was reprinted without illustrations in 1586, 
1595, and 1619. Subsequent page references are to the first edition. For full 
account of Lyte and his book, see Agnes Arber, Herbals: Their Origin and 
Evolution (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 124 ff. 

2 Cf. Agnes Arber, “Edmund Spenser and Lyte’s Nievve Herball,” N&Q, 
CLX (1931), 345-47; 'T. P. Harrison, Jr., “Drayton’s Herbals,” Texas Studies 
in English, 1943 (Austin, 1944), 15-25, and “The ‘Haemony’ Passage in Comus 
Again,” Philological Quarterly, XXII (1943), 251-54. Shakespeare’s famili- 
arity with Lyte is.extensively indicated by Sir William Thiselton-Dyer, 
“Plants,” Shakespeare’s England, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1917): “If Shakespeare 
looked into any botanical book at all, it was probably Lyte’s book. But whether 
as ig or not, he certainly shows knowledge of its contents” (p. 508). 

K. Chambers, English Pastorals (London, 1895), p. xlii. 
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Still it is obvious that Spenser was writing primarily in terms of 
classical metamorphoses rather than of any real plant that grows on 
mortal soil. Accordingly, none of the attempts‘ to identify this flower 
satisfies because all have neglected this aspect of the problem. Per- 
haps because it lacked the double quality necessary to symbolize the 
two lovers, the poet rejected the classical anemone, or windflower, 
into which the traditional Adonis was changed. The purpose here is 
to point out that this fanciful adjunct may owe its origin to Lyte’s 
account of the flower which was identified with the equally famous 
youth, Hyacinthus.*® 

Following his original, Lyte identifies the flower “of Ovide called 
Hyacinthus” as the “red purple Lilly.’ He describes the three kinds 
—‘small purple,” “greater red,” and “red’”—and, after recounting 
the story of Apollo and Hyacinthus, quotes Ovid: 


Ecce cruor, qui fusus humo signaverat herbas, 
Desinit esse cruor, Tyrioque nitentior ostro 
Flos oritur, formamque capit quam lilia: si non, 
Purpureus color his, argentens esset in illis. 
(Met., X, 210-13)? 


The next chapter states that the wild lily—“of an old purple or dim 
incarnate colour”—is called “in some places Affodillus, amongst the 
Apothecaries, and is used for the right Asphodelus (but very erroni- 
ously).”* There follows shortly an account of the hyacinths proper, 


*R. E. N. Dodge, ed., Complete Poetical Works (Boston, 1908), 811: 
“Perhaps the sea Starwort, aster tripolium.” W. L. Renwick, Daphnaida and 
Other Poems (London, 1929), p. 192: “The metamorphosis is Ovid's (Met., 
X, 734-39). The flower eludes identification, like others of Spenser’s—if they 
ever existed out of his poetry. Penthia is from mev@éw, to lament, or from 
mévOea, poetical form of mévOo0s, sorrow.” In a note on “astrofell” (Daphnaida, 
line 346) Renwick writes, “Spenser may have thought of the yellow bog- 
asphodel, which was reputed to be injurious to sheep; but the beauty of the 
word was probably the chief reason for its use” (p. 178). In an extensive note 
contributed to the Variorum edition, Minor Poems, I (Baltimore, 1943), p. 
498, Mrs. Allan Marquand cites evidence, much of it contradictory and none 
written before 1597, supporting her belief that “Spenser had borage in mind 
in describing Astrophel.” She does not quote Spenser’s contemporary, Henry 
Lyte, who states (Herball, Bk. 1, ch. 6, p. 15) that borage has “faire and 
pleasant flowers in fashion like starres, of color blew or Azure, and sometimes 
white.” Taken with wine, the leaves “will cause men to be glad and mery.” 

5 Twice elsewhere Spenser alludes to the Hyacinthus myth: in FQ, III, vi, 
45, he links Hyacinthus with Adonis and Narcissus; in FQ, III, ii, 36, he 
supposes Hyacinthus to have been transformed into a pansy. 

6 Lyte, Bk. 2, ch. 43, pp. 201-02. With Renaissance herbalists the identifica- 
tion of the classical hyacinth hinged upon the various adjectives applied to it, 
chiefly by Virgil: rubens, purpureus, ferrugineus, and caeruleus. Dodonaeus 
devotes considerable space to the problem (see Stirpium Historiae Pemptades 
Sex [Antwerp, 1616], pp. 198 ff.; first edition, 1583). William Turner (New 
Herball [1562], p. 39) includes an engraving of Lilium Purpuream, but states 
only: “There is also a redish purple colored Lily besyde the white where of 
Dioscorides also maketh mention.’ 

7 The Adonis story appears in the same book, Met., X, 524 ff. 

8 Pp. 202-03. 
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“not those Hyacinthes wherein the notes or mourning markes are 
printed: for they are in the red purple Lillies, as before is sayde.” 
Of the various kinds one is “most commonly of an azure or skie 
colour . . . some are of a deeper colour . . . and sometimes ye shall 
see of them changing towardes a carnation or flesh colour.” An- 
other has flowers “fashioned when they are open like little starres,” 
another “hath six smal leaves, fashioned lyke a starre when they are 
spread abrode and open.’ 

The foregoing descriptions of the classical Hyacinthus—a lily— 
and of the true hyacinth embody all the characteristics of Spenser’s 
fanciful astrophel-starlight-penthia : the association with the sad tale 
in Ovid, the red and purple or blue colors, the allusion to the aspho- 
del, the star-like flowers. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “CUPID'S FLOWER” AND “DIAN’S BUD” 


The major action of A Midsummer Night's Dream depends upon 
the magic of Oberon’s Love-in-Idleness. Fairy legend tells how the 
bolt of Cupid 


fell upon a little western flower 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound 
And maidens call it, Love-in-Idleness. 
(II, i, 166-68) 
Later in the play, Oberon calls this same plant “Cupid’s flower” as 
the spell is removed from Titania by a second agent: 


Dian’s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 
Hath such force and blessed power. 
(IV, i, 79-80) 
Though obviously Shakespeare’s Love-in-Idleness or “Cupid’s 
flower” and “Dian’s bud” may be as fanciful as are their magic at- 
tributes, still both origin and names are partly clarified by reference 
again to Lyte’s book. 

The transformation of the “little western flower” is usually ex- 
plained as a reflection of the similar Ovidian one affecting the mul- 
berry in the Pyramus-Thisbe play, though Dr. Furness quotes Lyte’s 
violet kinds’® as an alternative. And it is commonly known that the 
pansy was popularly known as Love-in-Idleness."* It has not been 
noticed, however, that “Cupides flower” was Lyte’s name for the 
rose, a name applied, he states, by reason of two myths that relate its 
color change. The first, a variation of the Venus—Adonis story as 
told by Bion and Ovid, is much like Shakespeare’s metamorphosis. 

® Pp. 206-08. 

10 Variorum M.N.D., p. 74: “There is also a thirde kinde, bearing floures 
as white as snow. And also a fourth kinde (but not very common) whose 


flowres be of a dark Crymsen, or old reddish purple colour” (Lyte, p. 147). 
11 As in Lyte, Bk. 2, ch. 2, p. 149, after violets. 
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In her haste to reach Adonis, “ere she was ware” Venus 


threw her selfe upon a bed or thicket of white Roses, where as with sharpe 
and cruel thornes, her tender feete were so prickt and wounded, that the 
blood sprange out abundantly, wherwithal when the Roses were bedewed, 
and sprinkled, they became al red, the which colour they do yet keepe (more 
or lesse) according to the quantitie of blood that fel upon them. . . .12 


Lyte’s second account pertains to the name: 


Some also say that Roses became red, with the casting downe of that heavenly 
drinke Nectar, which was shed by Cupid that wanton boy, who playing with 
the Goddes sitting at the table at a Banquet, with his winges overthrew the 
pot wherein the Nectar was. And therefore as Philostratus sayth, the Rose 
is the flower of Cupide, or Cupides flower. 


In Shakespeare’s highly imaginative and allegorical description it is 
plausible that he applied to the same flower both this classical name 
for the rose, “Cupid’s flower,” and the vulgar epithet for the pansy, 
“Love-in-Idleness.” The change wrought upon the little western 
flower, “Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound,” may 
have been suggested by the Renaissance myth repeated in Lyte. 

Oberon’s “Dian’s bud” is not so satisfactorily explained. It has 
been identified with Agnus Castus, which Lyte calls the “Chast tree” 
because it “is a singuler remedie and medicine for such as woulde 
live chaste: for it withstandeth al uncleannesse or the filthy desire 
to lecherie.””** Another explanation has been recently offered by Miss 
Eleanour Rohde, who writes: “Dian’s bud was doubtless one of the 
numerous Artemisias and may have been wormwood, or possibly 
mugwort.’** Lyte compares Pliny’s statement that mugwort was 
once called “Parthenis, that is to say, Virginal: some say that Arte- 
misia was so called of the Goddesse Diana who was also called 
Artemis, and for bycause this herbe is singular for womens disseases, 
who are all under the government of Diana, as the Heathen do 
imagine and dreame.’** The Agnus Castus was associated with 
chastity ; Artemisia was linked with a deity, though not in mythical 
story as was the rose. Possibly Shakespeare imaginatively com- 
bines two plants into one. 


University of Texas 


12 Bk. 6, ch. 1, p. 656. Ovid (Met., X, 734 ff.) states that from Adonis’ blood 
sprang the anemone or windflower; Bion (Lament for Adonis, 64-66) that 
from Venus’ tears the windflower, from Adonis’ blood the rose. With both 
have been compared Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, 1167-68: 


And in his blood that on the ground lay spill’d, 
A purple flower sprung up, chequer’d with white. 


18 Bk. 6, ch. 26, p. 691. 

14 Shakespeare’s Wild Flowers, Fairy Lore, Gardens, Herbs, Gatherers of 
Simples, and Bee Lore (London, 1935), p. 179. 

15 Bk. 1, ch. 19, pp. 16-17. 
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JOHN WILKINS AND THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S REFORM 
OF PROSE STYLE. PART ONE 


By Francis CHRISTENSEN 


That the Royal Society was influential in rationalizing the prose 
style of the seventeenth century has been well established.‘ This 
paper is the result of an attempt to find who, within the Royal 
Society, was the prime mover in this effort. The substantial body of 
evidence surveyed here points clearly to John Wilkins, showing - 
that he was primarily responsible for Sprat’s History of the Royal 
Society, where its self-imposed linguistic discipline is so memorably 
stated, and for the famous committee for improving the English 
language. That credit should be due to Wilkins for disciplining the 
prose style of the scientists is not surprising in view of the credit 
he has already been given for introducing the plain style in preaching. 
W. F. Mitchell says that it is “beyond doubt” that he was “definitely 
the first to employ a uniformly natural diction and to set the example 
of a plain yet pleasingly varied style.’ It is not surprising either in 
view of the decisive part he played in founding and supporting the 
Royal Society.’ Although he did not leave a name for achievements 
in experimental science, he was one of the most clear-sighted and 
diligent supporters of the Society. He was one of those prudent men, 
able in the conduct of affairs, who make it their care to see that an 
institution keeps going—by defining its nature and planning its ac- 
tivities, by recruiting its membership, by gaining it the support of 
powerful benefactors and protectors, by making it understood and 
respected. 


I 


Wilkins’ connection with the first History of the Royal Society 
has been treated incidentally by C. L. Sonnichsen in his Ph.D. thesis 
The Life and Works of Thomas Sprat (Harvard University, 1931). 
Sprat was one of the young men who during Commonwealth were at- 
tracted to Wadham College by the moderation of Wilkins. Wilkins 
appears to have befriended him and to have received in return the 
services of his pen. In 1658, in a little volume containing the like un- 
happy efforts of Dryden and Waller, Sprat published his Ode to 


1 Especially by R. F. Jones: PMLA, XLV (1930), 977-1009; JEGP, XXX 
(1931), 188-217, and XX XI (1932), 315-31. 

= Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes to Tillotson (New York, 1932), 
p. ’ 

8 See Dorothy Stimson, “Dr. Wilkins and the Royal Society,” Journal of 
Modern History, III (1931), 539-63. Miss Stimson had access to all the early 
records of the Society and gives a much more intimate account of Wilkins’ 
labors than can be gathered from the published histories. 
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Cromwell, with a dedication to Wilkins, whose wife was the sister of 
Cromwell, in which he says, “I have been a long time the object of 
your care and indulgence towards the advantage of my studies and 
fortunes.” 

The next evidence of Wilkins’ care for his advantage appears in 
the records of the Royal Society for April 1, 1663, when “THomas 
SPRAT, M.A. was proposed as a candidate by Dr. Witkins.”* After 
his admission, his name appears in the registers in 1664 as one of 
the committee “For collecting all the phenomena of nature hitherto 
observed, and all experiments made and recorded,”* and in the same 
year he was named one of the committee for improving the English 
language.* Apart from these two items, it is impossible to trace him 
in Birch’s History except in connection with his own History of the 
Royal Society. The absence of other evidence of activity in the 
Society led Dr. Sonnichsen to assume 


that Sprat was called in by the Society for no other purpose than to write its 
history, and that he had no more than a casual interest in its doings. If this 
be allowed, then Wilkins must have recommended him as a rising young 
writer who was able to present the aims of the group most plausibly to the 
world.” 


He points out that Dr. Irvine Masson seems to have suspected as 
much when he wrote, in his article on “The Genesis of the Royal 
Society,” that 


Hostile critics were, naturally, not lacking, and it was to answer these 
that Sprat was egged on by Wilkins and others to write his well known 
‘History of the Royal Society.’ . . 8 


The expression “egged on” is not quite accurate. Sprat himself 
has told the real facts. At one place, in praising Bacon as the founder 
of modern experimental philosophy, he says: 


. if my desires could have prevail’d with some excellent Friends of mine, 
who engag’d me to this Work: there should have been no other Preface to 
the History of the Royal Society, but some of his Writings.® 


Later he is more specific. In describing the organization of the 
Society, he enumerates the duties of the two secretaries, among 
them that of publishing whatever is agreed on by the Society, and 
he adds, 


These are at present, Dr. Wilkins and Mr. Oldenbourg, from whom I have 
not usurp’d this first imployment of that kind; for it is only my hand that 
goes, the substance and direction came from one of them.!° 


4 Birch, History of the Royal Society of London (London, 1760), I, 216. 
5 Ibid., I, 407. 

8 Ibid., I, 499-500. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 122-23. 

8 Nature, CXIII (1924), 199. 

® History of the Royal Society (1667), pp. 35-36. 

10 [bid., p. 94. 
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The one from whom the substance and direction came is manifestly 
Wilkins and not Oldenburg. 


There is no way of determining when the idea of publishing an 
apology for the Society was first conceived. Dr. Sonnichsen,"* how- 
ever, has noticed in Sorbiére’s Relation d’un Voyage en Angleterre a 
passage which seems to refer to the projected history. Sorbiére’s 
presence at the meetings of the Society is first noted on June 10, 
1663, just ten weeks after Sprat was nominated for membership. 


When we next hear of the History, a year and a half later, part 
of it is ready for the press. In a letter of November 24, 1664, Olden- 
burg comments on it at length to Robert Boyle, who was then at 
Oxford and dependent on letters for knowledge of the doings of his 
fellows. His remarks must be given in full. 


Mr. Sprat intends to begin next week to print the History of our institu- 
tion, which hath been perused by Lord Brounker, Sir R. Moray, Dr. Wilkins, 
Mr. Evelyn, and others; but we are troubled that you cannot have a sight of 
it before the publication. I see the author hath divided his discourse into three 
general heads: the first giving a short view of the ancient and modern 
philosophy, and of the most famous attempts that have been made for its 
advancement; that by observing wherein others have excelled, and wherein 
they have been thought to fail, it may the better be shewn, what is to be 
expected from our new undertakers, and what moved them to enter upon 
a way of enquiry, different from that on which the former have proceeded. 
The second consists of the narrative itself, and out of the registers and 
journals of the Society, which the author hath been permitted to peruse, 
relateth the first occasions of their meetings, the encouragemert and patronage 
which they have received, their patent, their statutes, the whole order and 
scheme of their design, and the manner of their proceedings. The third trieth 
to assert the advantage and innocence of this work, in respect of all pro- 
fessions, and religion itself ; and how proper, above others, is it for the present 
temper of the age wherein we live. I must confess the stile is excellent, even, 
full, unaffected; but I know not whether there be enough said of particulars, 
or, to speak more truly, whether there are performances enough for a Royal 
Society, that hath been at work so considerable a time.12 


Between this letter and the first notice of the book in the records 
of the meetings of the Council and Society there is an interval of 
about one month. Then, in a series of twelve orders of the Council, 
we can trace certain aspects in the progress of the work up to the 
time Wilkins presented the printed book to the Council. These orders 
also are important enough to be set down in full. 


Dec. 21, 1664. It was ordered . . . That Dr. Wikins, Dr. Gopparp, and 
Dr. CrounE be a committee to consider of the particulars to be inserted in 
the relation of the Society’s institution (Birch, I, 507). 


Jan. 11, 1664/5. It was ordered, that Mr. Sprat be sent to by the secretary, 
to meet at Dr. Witkrns’s house on the Monday following, to consider of 
certain papers to be inserted in the History of the Society (II, 3). 


11 Op. cit., p. 123. 
12 Boyle, Works (London, 1722), VI, 180. 
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Jan. 18, 1664/5. Dr. Wirkins made a report from the committee ap- 
pointed December 21, 1664, to consider of certain papers to be inserted in 
the History of the Society, viz. that the committee had met, and looked 
over a number of papers, as appeared by a list; and that they had thought 
good, that such papers might be referred to the respective authors thereof, 
to review them before they were printed, seeing they were to be published 
with their names prefixed thereunto (II, 6). 


May 16, 1665. It was ordered that the president, Sir Roperr Moray, Sir 
WiutuiaM Petty, and Dr. WiLkins be a committee for reviewing Mr. 
Sprat’s relation concerning the institution and design of the Royal Society 


(II, 47). 


May 29, 1665. It was ordered, That Mr. Sprat be desired to take notice in 
his history of the society what is meant by their council, when they grant 
an /mprimatur; and to draw up a draught concerning it, and offer it to 
the council (II, 51). 


At this point there is a long silence, owing first to the plague. The 
meetings of the Society were suspended between June 28, 1665, and 
March 14, 1665/6, with only three meetings of the Council in the 
interim (II, 60-65). The further delay of nearly a year in resuming 
work on the history must have been owing to the fire. 


Jan. 4, 1666/7. It was ordered, That Mr. Hooke attend Dr. Witkins about 
reducing the extracts of the society’s journal-books into a method for Mr. 
Sprat (II, 138). 


March 28, 1667. Dr. WiLkINs was desired to consider of the instances, that 
might be proper to be inserted in the History of the Society; and having 
done so, to present them to the council (II, 161). 


April 4, 1667. It being likewise mentioned, that Mr. Sprat desired to know, 
What he should do in the matter of inserting the statutes into the History 
of the Society, it was thought proper, that Dr. Witkins should be desired 
[Wilkins was absent] to peruse the said statutes, and so to abridge them, as 
that the most material and least alterable particulars thereof might be in- 
serted in the history (II, 163). 


April 29, 1667. Dr. WiLk1Ns was desired to be mindful of selecting upon 
every head of the matters hitherto done by the society one or two instances 
to be offered to the council for their approbation, and then to be inserted 
in the History. 

It was ordered, that Mr. Hooke bring to Dr. Wiixrns, the several heads, 
which he had drawn up for that purpose (II, 171). 


May 23, 1667. It being moved again, that such instances as are to be in- 
serted in the History of the Society, might be resolved upon, it was 
ordered, that it should be left to the president and Dr. WiILkKINs to agree 
upon such, as they should think fit for that purpose (II, 176). 


Oct. 10, 1667. Dr. WiLkins presented from Mr. Sprat the History of the 
Royal Society; and hearty thanks were ordered to the author for his singu- 
lar respect to the society shewed in that book (II, 197). 


In a general way these orders speak for themselves, but a careful 
examination of them in relation to the scheme of the book and a 
comparison of their language with that of its introductions, transi- 
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tions, and summaries will make clear the nature and extent of 
Wilkins’ part in directing the work. It will also show how far the 
writing and printing had progressed by the time of the plague, a point 
of some importance, as will be seen presently. 


Oldenburg’s letter shows that part of the book had been written 
and had been reviewed by members of the Society and was probably 
in press by the date of the first of these orders ; but it does not tell 
how much of it. The subject of the first order, however, suggests 
that the president and others fad read Book I, the “short view of - 
ancient and modern philosophy. ” The subject of the first order, “the 
particulars to be inserted in the relation of the Society’s institution,’ 
seems to be, in spite of the third order, the details concerning the 
foundation of the Society, or, in the language of Oldenburg’s letter, 
“the first occasions of their meetings.” These are given in the first 
of the three parts of Book II (§§I-IV), Book II being the “narra 
tive” or the history proper. Beginning with the informal meetings at 
Wilkins’ lodgings at Wadham College, the four sections of this part 
carry the account down to some ill-defined time when the members 
formed a “Regular Assembly.”** The next part (§§V-XX) gives 
first a “Model” (§V) and then a detailed account of “their whole 
design” : the qualifications of their members (§§VI-VIII), the course 
of their inquiry (§§IX-XIII), their weekly assemblies (§§XIV- 
XIX) and their manner of discourse and way of registering (§XX), 
this being the famous statement of their self-imposed stylistic dis- 
cipline. These twenty sections carrying the account up to the time 
of the incorporation make up the first half of Book II. They must 
have been written by May 16, 1665, when a committee of four, in- 
cluding Wilkins, as usual, was appointed to review Sprat’s account 
of the “institution and design.” 


18 This part of the History proved to be the least satisfactory, and Birch 


made its deficiencies the excuse for his own history, which he offered as a 
supplement to, as well as a continuation of, Sprat’s, using Wallis’ accounts to” 
augment these sections. In the Preface he says, “Admired as his performance 
is in general, especially the review contained in it of antient and modern 
philosophy [Book I], and the defence and recommendation of experimental 
knowledge, the great object of the Royal Society [Book III]; the earliest and 
ablest members of that body, as well as their successors, still wished, that the 
account of its institution and progress had been more full and circumstantial 
in the narration of the facts related by him, and enlarged by inserting many 
others of equal importance, which were omitted; and that the order of time, 
in which they occurred, had been more exactly marked.” Miss Stimson seems 
to suggest that the account of the “first occasions” became a cause of jealousy 
between Wilkins and Wallis, a jealousy promoted by Aubrey and Wood and 
leading to Wallis’ version. She shows, rightly I think, how the two versions, 
from different points of view, may both be true. It seems to me that if 
Wilkins, as Wood charged, had wished to draw attention to himself, he 
could have done it equally well by including the early London meetings. The 
defect is thus really an honorable one; it is a sign of modesty and self- 
discipline of those responsible for the History, who did not want to divert 
attention from the aims of their group to themselves. 
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After being approved, they must have been sent at once, perhaps 
“next week,” to the press.** But when the first half of Book II had 
been printed and before any of the second half had been written, the 
plague, and later the fire, forced a halt. In the Advertisement to the 
Reader, which follows Cowley’s Ode in the preliminaries, Sprat 
begs the reader to notice 


That much of this Discourse was Written and Printed above two years 
before the rest: For this cause, in the First and Second Books, he may chance 
to find some Expressions that by reason of the difference of time may seem 
not well to agree with the last: But those having pass’d the Press so long ago, 
were out of my power of changing them. 


At page 120 in the text, in an interpolated section numbered X XI 
and glossed “The occasion of the Hindrance of the publishing of this 
History,” he tells how much he had written: 


Thus far I was come in my intended work, when my hand was stop’d, and 
my mind disturb’d from writing, by the two greatest disasters that ever befel 
our nation. . . . 


Thus he had got no further with the writing of the book than the 
point he had reached on May 16. How far, then, had the printer got? 
The Advertisement shows that he had printed part of Book II, and 
the order of May 16 shows that the manuscript for all the first half 
of Book II may have been put into his hands. Page 120 is the last 
page of the P gathering, so that the last full sheet he could have 
printed is the O gathering, which ends at page 112. That he had 
gone that far can be safely inferred, I believe, from the position of 
Sprat’s explanation of the delay.*® 


The order of January 4, 1666/7, refers to the plan of the re- 
maining half of Book II. This can be inferred from the convenient 
pointer with which Sprat concludes Book II (p. 318) to the effect 
that he has performed his promise’* and “drawn out of the Papers 
of the Society, an epitome of the chief Works they have conceiv’d 
in their minds, or reduc’d into Practice.” The order shows how little 
of a free hand he had and how the real planning came from Wilkins, 
who directed Hooke in “reducing . . . into a method for Mr. Sprat” 
the journal-books of the Society. In other words, Wilkins devised 
the outline or scheme for this part, Hooke prepared it for Sprat, and 
Sprat wrote from this outline. The orders concerning instances and 


14 There seems to have been a wish to get the book out quickly. Oldenburg 
wrote to Boyle, October 31, 1665, that he had had word from Paris of a history 
of an Italian academy and feared that if Sprat got wind of it, it might “yet 
more slacken his description of ours, by begetting in him a curiosity to have 
a view of that for some advantage or other to this” (Boyle, Works, VI, 203). 

18'When I examined the Harvard College Library copy of the History a 
few years ago, I thought I could detect differences in the two parts of the 
book, but the Huntington Library copy shows a perfect matching of paper, 
types, and running titles. 

16 Made in §II of Book I, where the plan of the whole book is laid out. 
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papers to be inserted refer to the various “reports,” “relations,” and 
the like printed in the third part of Book II. The statutes also ap- 
pear in Book II. 


These twelve orders thus refer only to Book II, but they refer to 
all of Book II. And they show that in the choice of “particulars,” the 
devising of a “method,” the choice of illustrative “instances” of the 
work of the members, and the insertion of the statutes, Wilkins was 
primarily responsible. He seems to have deferred to the president in 
the ticklish business of choosing exemplary papers, the “method” he 
directed Hooke in preparing was examined by the Council, and 
what he had directed Sprat in writing was reviewed by the president 
and a few other members of the Council ; but clearly the orders bear 
out Sprat’s admission that the substance and direction came from 
Wilkins. 

A question that occurs now is what we are to infer from the 
absence of orders concerning Books I and III. The obvious inference 
is that Sprat was under similar control, but that Wilkins had a freer 
hand. Proof of this inference would require something like a 
comparative study of sources for these books in the works of Sprat 
and Wilkins. To do this is scarcely possible, since so many had al- 
ready written on the subjects of these books that, as Sprat himself 
says, “there is hardly anything can be spoken, in which I shall not 
almost tread in their very Footsteps.”!? 


Another set of circumstances suggests that the man who directed 
the writing of the book may also have been the first to suggest it 
and to show how it could be of use to the Society. The purpose of 
the book was not to satisfy antiquarians but to win for the Society 
supporters and benefactors. The paragraph I quote is next to the 
last in the book. 


If now this Enterprise shall chance to fail for want of Patronage and 
Revenew, the World will not only be frustrated of their present expectations, 
but will have just ground to despair of any future Labors, towards the in- 
crease of the Practical Philosophy. If our Posterity shall find, that an Jnstitu- 
tion so vigorously begun, and so strengthen’d by many signal advantages, 
could not support itself : They will have reason in all times to conclude, That 
the long barreness of Knowledge was not caus’d by the corrupt method which 
was taken, but by the nature of the Thing itself. This will be the last great 
indeavor that will be made in this way, if this shall prove ineffectual: and so 
we shall not only be guilty of our own Jgnorance, but of the Errors of all 
those that come after us. 


The meaning of this passage can be found in the acts of the Council. 
At the meeting on January 25, 1664/5, Wilkins, as vice-president, 
presided, and the deliberations were summed up in this resolution: 
that the business of procuring benefactors, and the manner of well managing 
the same, should now be begun to be seriously considered of (II, 9). 


zP. 4. 
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At this date the first part of the History was probably in the press, 
and papers for insertion in the second were being made ready. The 
plague and the fire, of course, made this attempt abortive. After the 
fire, the interest of the members seems to have lagged. On September 
7, 1667, Oldenburg wrote to Boyle of an unwonted slackness :'* there 
had been no meeting of the Society for two months. But by the end 
of the month a new spirit was abroad. At a meeting of the Council 
for September 30, 


Dr. WILKINS moved, that a committee both of the society and council might 
be considered of, for raising contributions among the members of the society, 
in order to build a college (II, 194). 


At this meeting he was desired to produce a list of such members 
as he thought should be solicited. He produced the list on January 
11, 1667/8, and a committee of ten was chosen to solicit them, and 
the names were divided among them, Wilkins taking much the 
longest list.*° Later he undertook, with the president, to solicit 
Matthew Wren and Mr. Williams,” and, with the president .and 
Henry Howard, to solicit the members of the Society who were also 
members of Parliament.*? When, on May 4, 1668, it was announced 
to the Council that the sum of one thousand pounds (fifty of it 
Wilkins’ contribution) had been raised to build a college on the site 
given by Henry Howard, “Dr. WiLk1Nns was desired to procure at 
the next meeting of the council Dr. Wren’s draught of the Build- 
ing.”*? It is clear that in this campaign to provide the Society with a 
home Wilkins was the leading spirit. And the way he used the 
History to further this purpose strengthens the impression that he 
conceived it for just this purpose: on February 17, 1667/8, at the 
meeting of the Council, 


Dr. WiLkiNs desired leave to take from the stationer half a dozen copies of 
the History of the Royal Society, to be presented to some persons, from 
whom he expected contributions; and leave was allowed him (II, 249). 


The evidence presented thus far to prove the predominant in- 
fluence of Wilkins in the production of the History of the Royal 
Society may be summed up as follows. (1) He was the first patron 
of Sprat and, it seems, nominated him to membership in the Society 
to secure for the Society the services of his pen. (2) By Sprat’s own 
acknowledgment the friends who gave him the task of writing the 
History restricted him, and of these friends Wilkins furnished the 
substance and direction while he only drove the pen. (3) All the 
directions of the Council concerning the book were delivered to 


18 Boyle, Works, VI, 240. 

19 Birch, History, I1, 238-39. 
20 Jbid., II, 265. 

21 Jbid., II, 271, 275. 

22 [bid., 11, 275. 
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Wilkins, and these directions show him determining the material and 
prescribing the outline. (4) The way in which the History is adapted 
to appeal to benefactors is agreeable to the use Wilkins made of it for 
that purpose. It seems reasonable to conclude from this that Wilkins 
is probably responsible for the statements about an English academy 
and the stylistic program of the Society. These will be the subjects 
of the next two sections. 


(To be continued) 
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APHRA BEHN’S USE OF SETTING 
By Row anp M., Hitt 


To many writers on the English novel Mrs. Behn has proved to be 
a fascinating subject. They have puzzled over the reconstruction of 
her life, argued concerning the bases for and the extent of her real- 
ism, and finally assigned to her a minor but historically important 
place in the history of English fiction. Yet, despite the fact that much 
controversy has arisen regarding her right to be considered one of 
our first significant local colorists, no one, as far as I am aware, has 
made a thorough study of her technique in the use of realistic locale. 
To provide such a study is the purpose of this article. 


At the outset it seems desirable to remind the reader that, of Mrs. 
Behn’s thirteen novels, eight have their locales in places in which she 
had almost surely lived or traveled, and only five are set in places 
unknown to her. It will, I believe, help to clarify the evidence soon to 
be presented if the chronology, given below in chart form, is care- 
fully noted. 


























Settinc UNKNOWN Setrinc Known To BEHN 
To BEHN London Rural England Foreign 
1683 Adventure of Black Lady 
Court of King Bantam 
1685 Unfortunate Happy Lady 
1686- Unfortunate Bride Unfortunate Bride 
1688 Dumb Virgin Unhappy Mistake Wandering Beauty 
Unhappy Mistake 
1688 Agnes de Castro Fair Jilt 
Oroonoko 
1689 Lucky Mistake 
Nun or Perjured 
Beauty 
Nun or Fair 
Vow Breaker 











Considering first the five novels with settings which Mrs. Behn 
could not have drawn from personal experience, it is apparent that 
they are all of the French—Italian romance type. These are discussed 
here in some detail only to show that there is a definite line of cleavage 
between two parts of her work, one part being wholly romantic, the 
other definitely aiming at realism, though often colored by roman- 
ticism. As Summers’ has pointed out, the five novels just referred to 
are filled with conventional heroic romance characters and the conven- 
tional plot devices of that romance; love intrigues, murders, rope- 


ladder escapes, and the mysterious return of those thought dead 


1 Montague Summers, Collected Works of Aphra Behn (London, 1915), 
preface to volume I. 
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follow one another in rapid succession. In all of these Mrs. Behn had 
steeped herself through voluminous reading of romances like Phara- 
mond, Cleopatra, Cassandre, and Le Grand Cyrus. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that in the setting for these novels she is content to mention 
the conventional locales, and to describe their environs only in such 
vague generalities as the following: 


There stands an island in the Adriatick Sea, about some twenty leagues from 
Venice, where art and nature seem to outrival each other, or seem rather to 
render it the most pleasant of their products; being placed under the most 
benign climate in the world, and situated exactly between Italy and Greece, it 
appears an entire epitome of all the pleasures in them both.? 


And she floods the stories with the conventional stage settings for the 
plot devices previously mentioned : girls’ bedrooms ; innumerable win- 
dows, often with balconies extending beyond bedchambers, and located 
opposite a window of another house or over a garden; gardens, gen- 
erally with an arbor or grotto; churches with candles burning at 
altars (as places for lovers’ meetings) ; nunneries ; and palaces. 

These are utilized in good potboiling stories: Mrs. Behn had not 
been a playwright for nothing. For instance, in The Dumb Virgin, the 
beautiful Maria is introduced at a masquerade ball to the long-lost 
son of her father Rinaldo, her failure to talk being explained to her 
unrecognized brother as resulting from a vow of silence. Later, 
Rinaldo, meeting his son fortuitously in St. Mark’s churchyard, fails 
to recognize him but takes him home. Just before they enter the house, 
the young man catches a glimpse of the nightgowned Maria in a 
window. Being called away, the father leaves his son in the library. 
Maria enters to get a book, is passionately made love to, and breaks 
away to a writing-desk to explain that she is dumb. When the young 
man still asserts his love, she takes him to her chamber and later, when 
her sister comes home, hides him in her closet. However, a jealous 
suitor soon appears with Rinaldo, and a search reveals that the unrec- 
ognized son is in his sister’s bedroom. In the mélée which follows, the 
son accidentally kills the father who, dying, recognizes the boy; and 
the sister Maria breaks the ligaments on her tongue and shrieks 
“Incest !”” Here we have the triteness, flatness, bareness of setting, and 
also the dramatic utilization of stage properties which is character- 
istic of all these stories. 


Occasionally there are touches of a more descriptive setting which, 
though still trite, have some slight emotional tone. Typical of the 
most detailed of these are a bedroom in which a girl, unable to get 
to bed soon enough to deceive a jealous suitor who suspects her of 
entertaining another man, turns “herself to a dressing table, where 
a candle stood and where lay a book open of the story of Ariadne 
and Theseus”; and a chamber hung with black and lit by wax 


* Collected Works, V, 420. 
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candles in such a way that there is illuminated the picture of a 
charming man before which the heroine sacrifices floods of tears. 
These, however, are exceptions. In these five novels Mrs. Behn rarely 
makes any attempt at describing interior setting, but is content to 
take refuge in generic locale or in such a generalization as “a pretty 
house furnished with what was fitting for the reception of anybody 
of quality.”* 


Exterior setting is even more scant. Mrs. Behn does mention “a 
most solitary part of the garden, by the melancholy fountain and in 
the most gloomy shades” ;* but what could be more general and trite ? 
Usually, however, she is content with a mere stringing together of 
places and distances. In The Dumb Virgin she does, it is true, utilize 
sea atmosphere. “Prosperous” gales, “merciless” winds and waves, 
and pirates capturing “poor ladies” whose “wailing” turns to “ir- 
repressible joy” when they are freed by a Venetian galley, are em- 
ployed with melodramatic abandon to form a trite, romantic sea 
scene which contrasts sharply with the realistic sea scenes of Head, 
and later of Defoe. 


In the five novels just discussed, the locales are those of conven- 
tional romance action; and the reader accepts them, if he accepts 
them at all, as nothing more than part of the paraphernalia of elab- 
orate make-believe. As it will later be shown that Mrs. Behn gradu- 
ally developed an interest in using realistic setting to promote narra- 
tive probability, it seems desirable to pause here a moment and con- 
jecture why these novels do not show much of that interest. It may be 
that, in the midst of writing other novels (she did sometimes three 
or four a year), she stooped to an occasional sure-fire, potboiling 
venture in conventional romance without realistic trimmings ; this is, 
I think, the way in which at least the first two of the novels under 
discussion came into being. Concerning the last three, it seems to me 
most likely that the physical suffering of the last few months of her 
life incapacitated her mentally for anything but an exercise in con- 
ventional form; it should also be considered that, after reaching her 
height in The Fair Jilt and Oroonoko, a slump was all too natural. 


II 


Despite her ventures in heroic romance, Mrs. Behn shows, from 
1683 when she wrote her first novel, a growing interest in gaining a 
semblance of reality in and through setting, though this interest 
develops slowly and with perceptible lapses. In writing novels whose 
action takes place in locales known to her personally, she always 
makes a definite claim to realism; and despite the fact that quite 


8 “History of the Nun, or the Fair Vow Breaker,” Collected Works, V, 302. 


4“The Lucky Mistake,” The Royal Slave and Other Novels (New York, 
n.d.), p. 333. 
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frequently her narrative action and her characters bear a noticeable 
coloring of romance, she clearly attempts to make them probable 
to her readers by providing them with realistic setting. These novels 
have their locale first in London, then in London and rural England, 
then in rural England alone, and finally in Antwerp and in Dutch 
Guiana. The order, I think, is significant in that it shows her tendency 
to turn, as she grows older, from the complexity of London to the 
more idyllic countryside, and at last to Antwerp and Guiana where 
she can recapture the fresh, colorful excitement and the roseate 
coloring of romance with which youth, recalled in memory, tints 
actuality. 

In most of the novels where England is the setting she shows a 
minute and accurate knowledge of the geography of London and its 
environs, a fairly convincing knowledge of Somersetshire, and at 
least a passing acquaintance with Lancashire, Staffordshire, and 
Hampshire. The careful reader will see, however, that in the earliest 
of these novels she is content with little more realism than comes 
from naming actual places in London, and that there gradually and 
somewhat spasmodically develops an interest in colorful, realistic 
background which culminates in The Fair Jilt and Oroonoko, writ- 
ten just about five years after her first novel of London setting. Pro- 
fessor Baker, it seems to me, is somewhat misleading when he says: 


But her stories [previous to Oroonoko] had been characterized by a bareness, a 
lack of circumstance and atmosphere, which she was now to remedy in Oroo- 
noko, by taking the more leisurely pace allowed by romance and by furnishing 
the drama with an elaborate setting.® 


Too often students of Oroonoko are led by this to assume a wonder- 
ful, overnight blooming of local color in the mind of Mrs. Behn. The 
evidence to follow will show that this view is untenable. 


As early as 1683 Mrs. Behn is writing of London, mentioning 
Soho, “The Rose” in Covent Garden, The Exchange, Bridge Street, 
Locket’s, the ordinary at Charing Cross, and “The Star” on Fish- 
Street Hill. Of The Adventure of the Black Lady, in which these 
occur, Baker remarks: “It has the look of a bit of life only a little 
dressed up.”* The dressing up, however, does not take place through 
setting, for not one of these places is described. Nevertheless, we 
should remember that to the Londoner of Mrs. Behn’s day, the place- 
names themselves may have supplied considerable color. In her next 
work, the light rollicking extravaganza The Court of King Bantam, 
she uses the same method but adds a slight touch of local color by 
picturing her characters at Christmas time with “a flask cr two of 
claret before them, and oranges roasting by a large fire.” In The 
Unfortunate Happy Lady (1685) she continues to depend largely on 


5 E. A. Baker, History of the English Novel (London, 1929), III, 89-90. 
6 [bid., III, 85. 
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numerous, specific place-names but also adds descriptions of Lady 
Bedlam’s Enchanted Castle in London (i.e., a stylish brothel for rich 
men). In this house there were a parlor where the “furniture was 
very modish and rich” ; a garden where “a very fine dessert of sweet- 
meats and fruits” was served to the young ladies in one of the arbors ; 
and Philadelphia’s bedroom—‘“a very pleasant chamber, richly hung 
and curiously adorned with the pictures of several beautiful young 
ladies, wherein was a bed which might have been worthy of the 
reception of a Duchess,” and off which were “the antechamber and 
the little withdrawing room.’” In still another novel, The Unfortu- 
nate Bride (1686-1688), a swiftly moving narrative of the Enoch 
Arden type, in which a long-lost man slays his wife and her new 
husband, a large part of the action takes place in London; here, how- 
ever, though the narrative is better than usual, no attempt is made 
to describe setting. Finally, in The Unhappy Mistake, written during 
the same period, there is also comparatively little London setting, 
Mrs. Behn being content to tell us of the Tower Ditch, the Gun 
Tavern, and a tavern in Leadenhall Street where there was “a large 
room with cold vapors.”* Why setting falls off in these last two 
novels we can only conjecture, but it seems possible that Mrs. Behn 
may not have been equal at first to the problems of a widening locale. 
It should also be remembered that between the writing of these two 
works, and possibly before, she was engaged in composing The 
Wandering Beauty, her best story of the English countryside, and 
one that has quite convincing local color, at least in places; and it 
may be that this work monopolized her attention. 


The action of The Unfortunate Bride and of The Unhappy Mis- 
take, though largely set in London, spreads out to the English coun- 
tryside. In the first story, a little of the action occurs in Cambridge, 
and there is some mention of Staffordshire; in the second, the 
scene is Somerset, but save for the mention of the Bowls where 
father and son play cricket, and of two houses twenty miles apart, 
“with a large elm tree one hundred paces’® from one of them, there 
is no real setting."° However, in The Wandering Beauty, a novel 
probably written between The Unfortunate Bride and The Unhappy 
Mistake, we see a definite advance in setting technique which pre- 
pares the way for Mrs. Behn’s work in The Fair Jilt and Oroonoko, 
where she reaches her height in painting locale. Wagenknecht well 
remarks: 


If you love the quiet charm of the English countryside, if you relish in fiction 
British farm life, you must not neglect even the quite uncelebrated tale The 


7 Collected Works, V, 40, 43. 


8 Tbid., V, 499. 

* Ibid., V, 477-78. 

10 Tt is interesting to note, however, that we have several pages of Somerset 
dialect accurately reported (p. 493 ff.). 
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Wandering Beauty. There is power here and there is charm—and much more 
charm on the whole, than one finds, except here and there in scattered scenes, 
in her plays."! 


The story is that of the young Arabella, who, to escape marriage 
with a gentleman of fifty, wandered off from her home on a large 
estate in Somersetshire. At eight o’clock on the evening of her first 
day’s walk (she left home at 2 p.m.) she had gone ten miles north. 
Here at a “little cottage, the poor but cleanly habitation of a hus- 
bandman and his wife,’’? she spent the night. Though there is no 
extended description of setting, we get bits of local color: the hard- 
ness of her bed, the rising at 4 a.m. when the daughter of the house 
got up to work, the swapping of clothes between Arabella and the 
daughter—Arabella getting two pinners (coifs with two long flaps 
to the breast) and a straw hat—, the breakfast on a “mess of warm 
milk,” and Arabella’s departure with provisions and some green 
“wallnuts” in a “little course [sic] linnen bag.”?* All this provides 
convincing atmosphere for the story and is obviously to be consid- 
ered part of the setting. On the second day, Arabella slowed down 
(convincingly enough, for she was a girl of the upper class), and 
“near twelve at noon she came to a pleasant meadow through which 
ran a little rivulet of clear water, about nine miles from her last 
lodgings.”** Here she sat down, drank from the stream, broke the 
walnut shells and smeared her hands, face, and arms with the juice 
so as to disguise her fair skin, and sighed and lamented as she 
looked “into the little purling stream that seemed to murmur at the 
injury she did to so much beauty.”?® From this point on, the setting 
is less effective, but there are touches worth noting. Arabella, after 
washing her feet to refresh them, 


continued her journey for ten miles more, which she compassed by seven a clock ; 
when she came to a village where she got entertainment for that night, paying 
for it, and the next morning before six, as soon as she had filled her little bag 
with what good cheer the place afforded, she wandered till twelve again, still 
crossing the country. . . . After she had refreshed herself for an hour’s time by 
the side of a wood, she arose and wandered again near twelve miles by eight 
a clock and lodged at a good substantial farmers.'® 


So she continued for a fortnight. The mathematically minded 
reader will calculate that if she kept up this schedule, she walked 
about 240 miles. Since the distance from the south of Somerset to 
the north of Lancashire is about 190 miles as the crow flies, though 
it would be further by road, we may credit Mrs. Behn with a fairly 


11 Edward Wagenknecht, “In Praise of Mrs. Behn,” Colophon, XVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1934), no pagination. 

12 Collected Works, V, 450. 

18 Tbid., V, 450-51. 

14 Tbid., V, 452. 

15 Idem. 

18 Idem. 
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accurate estimate of the time required. At Lancashire the setting 
fades still more. Concerning the home of Sir Christian Kindly, where 
Arabella stayed for three years, and where she finally got married, 
we are told only of “the neatness of the walks and the beauty of the 
flowers in the garden” and of “a royal health or two” that went 
round the cleared dinner table. The story then shifts southward; 
“in five or six days by the help of a coach and six” Arabella and 
her husband, Sir Lucius, got to Cornwall,’’ where they lodged 
“in a little town of little accommodation for the first night.” Next 
day, Sir Lucius, sent by his wife to visit the estate of Sir Francis 
Fairname, discovered her picture there, and made her parents glad 
by bringing their daughter back for a reunion in “the outer court.” 
Obviously, the Somerset setting is the most colorful part of The 
Wandering Beauty, and there is enough of it to suggest an interest 
in native rural setting as a background for fiction, and as a means of 
adding to the seeming probability of the narrative. 


Ill 


In The Fair Jilt and Oroonoko Mrs. Behn’s interest in setting 
reaches its height. In these two novels she shows a great advance 
in the piling up of detail for background, and, strangely enough, she 
gives us both realistic and purely romantic settings. The Antwerp 
novel, The Fair Jilt, is a most peculiar mixture of French romancing 
and circumstantial realism behind which I would not be surprised to 
find an account, yet undiscovered, of actual events in Antwerp, prob- 
ably at the time of Mrs. Behn’s spy activities there. The story opens, 
conventionally and impossibly enough, in a palace housing a convent 
—a finishing school for young ladies, beneath whose windows lovers 
sing. Though the fair jilt is repulsed by a disappointed nobleman who 
has taken orders, she goes to confession determined to get her man. 
At this point Mrs. Behn gives us a fairly detailed, though conven- 
tional, setting: 


He could not refuse her; and led her into the sacristy, where there is a 
confession-chair, in which he seated himself; and on one side of him she kneeled 
down, over against a little altar, where the priests’ robes lie, on which were 
placed some lighted wax candles, that made the little place very light and splen- 
did, which shone full upon Miranda.% 


The use made of this background is certainly dramatic. Finding her 
fervid declarations of love rejected, Miranda embraces and kisses the 





17 The introduction of a Cornwall setting is confusing. Whether the couple 
stopped at Somerset and found Arabella’s people gone, we do not know. At the 
beginning of the story the estate of Arabella’s parents is in “the west of England” 
(p. 447). Later she tells Sir Kindly “truly” she comes from Somerset (p. 453). 
Yet after the marriage, they find her parents in Cornwall (p. 464), and Arabella 
seems to have planned the discovery through familiarity with the country. It 
seems unlikely that they would change estates, but perhaps we were meant to 
assume that they had two. If not, Mrs. Behn made a mistake in location. 

18 The Royal Slave and Other Novels, pp. 101-02. 
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priest and extinguishes the candles. When, though admitting her ap- 
peal, he still resists, she throws herself into the confessional chair, 
pulls him into her lap, and cries “Rape!” Unsuccessfully, people 
clamor for admittance, but the door of the sacristy has been shut 
“with a spring lock on the inside.” Finally the priests rush in from a 
door on the other side to find their brother priest seemingly in the act 
of rape, and he is imprisoned in “a dark and dismal dungeon.””” 

From here on, the settings grow more colorful and realistic, and 
seem as if they may well have been based on actual occurrences 
which Mrs. Behn had witnessed or about which she had read. In the 
following scene Miranda, who has now married Prince Tarquin, is 
on the way to church: 


When the Princess went to church, she had her gentleman bare before her, 
carrying a great velvet cushion, with great golden tassels, for her to kneel on, 
and her train borne up a most prodigious length, led by a gentleman usher, 
bare; followed by innumerable footmen, pages, and women. And in this state 
she would walk in the streets, as in these countries it is the fashion for great 
ladies to do, who are well; and in her train, two or three coaches, and perhaps 
a rich velvet chair embroidered, would follow in state.?° 


Thus Mrs. Behn shows Miranda’s love of pomp, which motivates her 
plotting to have her sister Alcidiana killed for her fortune. A little 
farther on she offers another effective, realistic scene: the page 
Miranda hired is convicted of trying to poison Alcidiana. The setting 
for the punishment of the plotters is sketched as follows: 


The page was to be hanged till he was dead, on a gibbet in the market place; 
and the Princess to stand under the gibbet, with a rope about her neck, the other 
end of which was to be fastened to the gibbet where the page was hanging ; and 
to have an inscription, in large characters, upon her back and breast, of the 
cause why; where she was to stand from ten in the morning till twelve. . . . One 
need not tell of the abundance of people who were flocked together in the market 
place. And all the windows were taken down, and filled with spectators, and the 
tops of houses; when at the hour appointed the fatal beauty appeared. . . . / A 
gentleman carried her great velvet cushion before her, on which her prayer 
book, embroidered, was laid; her train was borne up by a page, and the Prince 
led her, bare; followed by his footmen, pages, and other officers of his house. 

When they arrived at the place of execution, the cushion was laid on the 
ground, upon a Portugal mat, spread there for that purpose; and the Princess 
stood on the cushion, with her prayer book in her hand, and a priest by her side, 
and was accordingly tied up to the gibbet. 


The page then mounts the execution ladder ; later Miranda is “con- 
ducted to her own house in great state, with a dozen white flambeaux 
about her chair.” 

A second attempt on Alcidiana’s life is made by Tarquin. For this, 
the setting, though not so colorful, is convincingly circumstantial and 
has, in several details, a realistic ring: 


19 The Royal Slave and Other Novels, p. 108. 
2° Ibid., pp. 112-13. 
21 [bid., pp. 119-20. 
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. at the corner of the Stadt House, near the theatre . . . it was almost dark, 
day was just shutting up her beauties, and left such a light to govern the world, 
as served only just to distinguish one object from another, and a convenient 
help to mischief. . . . The lady ran into the playhouse and left Alcidiana to be 
conducted by her lover into it, who led her to the door, and went to give some 
order to the coachman, when she stood the fairest mark in the world, on the 
threshold of the entrance to the theatre, there being many coaches about the 
door, so that hers could not come so near. Tarquin went behind the great coaches, 
and when he came over against the door, through a great booted velvet coach 
that stood between him and her, he shot.?* 


Finally, there is the scene of Tarquin’s near-execution (he escapes, 
improbably enough, through a false stroke of the headsman) : 


When he came to the market place, whither he walked on foot, followed by 
his own domestics, and some bearing a black velvet coffin with silver hinges; 
the headsman before him with his fatal scimitar drawn, his confessor by his 
side, and many gentlemen and churchmen, with Father Francisco, attending him, 
the people showered millions of blessings on him, and beholding him with 
weeping eyes, he mounted the scaffold; which was strewn with some sawdust, 
about the place where he was to kneel, to receive the blood. For they behead 
people kneeling and with a back strike of a scimitar; and not lying on a block, 
and with an axe as we in England. The scaffold had a low rail about it, that 
everybody might more conveniently see. This was hung with black, and all 
that state that such a death could have, was here in most decent order.?% 
Professor Baker calls the scene of which this is a part “false, lurid, 
and depraved,’’** and morally it is so; yet the colorful details of the 
coffin, the sawdust, and the low rail of the scaffold draped in black 
provide a rich and not improbable setting for a quite improbable oc- 
currence. Regardless of our judgment concerning the actuality of the 
settings in The Fair Jilt, we must admit that here we have greater 
massed color and more minute pictorial background than in any of 
Mrs. Behn’s earlier novels, and that several of the settings add to the 
probability of the latter part of the narrative. 


In Oroonoko Mrs. Behn continues to pile up colorful and realistic 
settings. This is not the place to debate at length on the probability 
or the extent of truth in her claim that she knew from personal ex- 
perience all things related therein. At present, an overwhelming 
weight of evidence seems to me to be in favor of Mrs. Behn’s having 
lived in Surinam, and against Professor Bernbaum’s early hypothesis 
that she never saw the place but made up the story of Oroonoko and 
got her local color from George Warren’s /mpartial Description of 
Surinam. Personally, I think it almost certain that, as far as the 
setting goes, she did refresh her memory from this work, that she 
even followed it in some errors because of her flair for the spectacu- 
lar and the miraculous, and that she was pleased to let time tint her 
memories with rosy hue as she looked back longingly to the days of 

22 The Royal Siave and Other Novels, pp. 123-24. 


23 Jbid., pp. 130-31. 
24 Ibid., p. xxvi. 
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youth and action that were no more, “reviving even as she wept with 
pain, the memory of that country where all things by nature were 
rare, delightful and wonderful.’’*® 


We find in Oroonoko, as in The Fair Jilt, a strange mixture of 
improbable romancing of setting and of realistic local color, and we 
find them in about the same order. Blashfield correctly remarks that 
“the description of Coramantien [the native land of Oroonoko} 
reads like a concession to convention,” but that the rest of the novel 
has the accent of realism.*® As in her novels patterned on French 
romance, we have in Mrs. Behn’s description of Coramantien mere 
conventional phrases suggestive more of the court of an eastern 
potentate than of a tropical tribe: the bath with a canopy over it and 
with marble at its brink ; Otan, palace of the king’s women, with its 
orange grove, its “bed of state with sweets and flowers for the dal- 
liance of the king,” and its luxurious carpet on which the fair 
Imoinda may trip, fall into the arms of Oroonoko, and so make the 
king jealous—all this is the claptrap of trite romance. 


No one can brand the description of Surinam, however, as equally 
trite and conventional as that of Coramantien. It is undoubtedly true 
that Mrs. Behn made a few ludicrous mistakes in her geography, 
flora, fauna, climate, and topography, a fact which Bernbaum ex- 
plains by saying that her invention, when she was not following 
Warren, shows her lack of knowledge.*’ The error of this explana- 
tion, however, is indicated by Platt’s evidence of Mrs. Behn’s ac- 
curacy in giving minor details of the location of plantations and 
other details of locale not dealt with by Warren.** But I cannot 
accept Platt’s contention that Mrs. Behn made errors because she 
was not sufficiently interested in setting: 

Even in the novels, descriptions other than those of people are not generally 
effective. Usually they are utterly conventional, no matter how high flown, a 
mere duty done. So if Mrs. Behn got help in working up her scenery and local 
color, if she made common mistakes in climate, foliage, animals, and topography, 


the reason is that she was not sufficiently interested in such matters to give them 
real attention.29 


If this is true, it is indeed a paradox: Mrs. Behn writes the first im- 
portant local-color novel of the noble-savage type and yet is not 
interested in local color. The falseness of the contention is, I believe, 
already indicated by the evidence here presented, evidence which 
shows a growth of interest in gaining realism through setting. That 
Mrs. Behn was not always accurate may be explained by several 


25 J. M. Sackville-West, Aphra Behn, the Incomparable Astrea (New York, 
1928), p. 31. 

26 FE. W. Blashfield, Portraits and Backgrounds (New York, 1917), p. 245. 

27 KE, Bernbaum, “Mrs. Behn’s Oroonoko,” in Kittredge Anniversary Papers 
(Boston, 1913), pp. 419-33. 

28H. G. Fuatt, Jr., “Astrea and Celadon,” PMLA, XLIX (1934), 550 

29 [bid., p. 549. 
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facts. First, as Canby points out,*® the theory of romantic character 
and romantic intrigue was so strongly lodged in her that she had a 
constant, subconscious impulse to introduce settings of romance and 
realism in different threads of the same story, and even to color over 
her realistic background with romantic touches. Second, as Blashfield 
points out,** one may perhaps be pardoned if, looking back to his 
youth after a lapse of twenty years, he mistakes a tiger for a jaguar, 
or makes a few errors in geography. Third, as I have earlier indi- 
cated, Mrs. Behn may have been inclined to gloss over with rosy hue 
her treasured memories of better days when she was young and in 
good health. Fourth, having a flair for the spectacular and know- 
ing the public interest in thrillers, she may not have been able to resist 
the introduction of a few wonders, especially when that introduction 
somewhat lessened the gap between romantic character and action 
and the basic realism of background. Blashfield would also add that 
her stress on the luxuriance of Surinam may have been greater be- 
cause of “the scanty coals and tallow dips of little, damp, poverty- 
stricken Wye” where she was born;** to me, however, this seems 
like romancing far beyond that of Mrs. Behn’s, for we know nothing 
of the conditions of her childhood. 


Despite her admitted mistakes and inaccuracies, she gains such 
convincing verisimilitude of setting in Oroonoko that Johnson, in 
the Journal of Negro History, remarks that her “description of life 
in the tropics is almost photographic.’’** Especially does he refer to 
the following description of the “continent” of Surinam: 


It is a continent, whose vast extent was never yet known, and may contain 
more noble earth than all the universe besides; for, they say, it reaches from 
east to west one way as far as China, and another to Peru. It affords all things 
both for beauty and use; it is there eternal spring, always the very months of 
April, May and June; the shades are perpetual, the trees bearing at once all 
degrees of leaves and fruit, from blooming buds to ripe autumn: groves of 
oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, nutmegs, and noble aromatics, continually bearing 
their fragrance: the trees appearing all like nosegays, adorned with flowers of 
different kinds; some are all white, some purple, some scarlet, some blue, some 
yellow; bearing at the same time ripe fruit, and blooming young, or producing 
every day new. The very wood of all these trees has an intrinsic value, above 
common timber; for they are, when cut, of different colors, glorious to behold, 
and bear a price considerable to inlay withal. Besides this they yield rich balm 
and gums; so that we make our candles of such an aromatic substance, as does 
not only give a sufficient light, but as they burn, they cast their perfumes all 
about. Cedar is the common firing and all the houses are built with it. The very 
meat we eat when set on the table, if it be native, I mean of the country, per- 
fumes the whole room; especially a little beast called an Armadillo, a thing 
which I can liken to nothing as well as a rhinoceros; it is all in white armour, 


30H. S. Canby, The Short Story in England (New York, 1909), p. 166. 

31 oe eg a cit., p. 147. 

82 Jbid., p. 1 

8 E. D. ‘A ‘Aphra Behn’s Oroonoko,” Journal of Negro History, 
X (1925), 336. 
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so jointed, that it moves as well in it as if it had nothing on. This beast is about 
the bigness of a pig of six weeks old.*4 


This is surely reality slightly tinted with the rosy color of recollection 
and romantic exaggeration, but it has a convincing probability for 
the reader who longs for faraway lands he has never seen ; and prob- 
ability, not actuality, is the “terary quality to be commended in 
realistic fiction. 


Of Surinam settings Mrs. Behn gives the reader two more extended 
colorful descriptions. (I purposely omit here any mention of customs 
of war, love, and religion ; for, though they furnish background, they 
are more expository than descriptive.) The first is as follows: 


We caress them [the native inhabitants] with all the brotherly and friendly 
affection in the world, trading with them for their fish, venison, buffaloes skins 
and little rarities ; as marmosets, a sort of monkey, as big as a rat or weasel, but 
of a marvelous and delicate shape, having face and hands like a human creature ; 
and cousheries, a little beast in the form and fashion of a lion, as big as a kitten, 
but so exactly made in all parts like that noble beast that it is it in miniature: 
then for little parrakeets, great parrots, mackaws, and a thousand other birds 
and beasts of wonderful and surprising forms, shapes and colors: for skins of 
prodigious snakes, of which there are some three score yards in length as is the 
skin of one that may be seen at his Majesty’s Antiquary’s; where are also some 
rare flies of amazing forms and colors, presented to them by myself : some as big 
as my fist, some less. . .. These we trade for feathers, which they order into all 
shapes, making themselves little short habits of them and glorious wreaths for 
their necks, heads, arms, and legs, whose tinctures are inconceivable. I had a 
set of these presented to me, and I gave them to the King’s Theatre; it was the 
dress of the Indian Queen, infinitely admired by persons of quality, and was 
inimitable. We dealt with them with beads of all colors, knives, axes, pins, and 
needles, which they used only to drill holes with in their ears, noses and lips, 
where they hang a great many little things, as long beads, bits of tin, brass or 
silver beat thin, or any shining trinket. The beads they weave into aprons about 
a quarter of an ell long, and of the same breadth; working them very prettily 
in flowers of several colors; which apron they wear just before them as Adam 
and Eve did the fig leaves, the men wearing a long strip of linnen, which they 
deal with us for. They thread these beads also on long cotton threads, and make 
girdles to tie their aprons to, which come twenty times or more about the waist, 
and then cross, like a shoulder belt, both ways, and round their necks, arms, and 
legs. This adornment, with their long black hair, and the face painted in little 
specks of flowers here and there, makes them a wonderful figure to behold. Some 
of the beauties, which indeed are finely shaped, as almost all are, and who have 
pretty features, are charming and novel; for they have all that is called beauty, 
except the color, which is a reddish yellow; or after a new oiling, which they 
often use to themselves, they are of the color of a new brick, but smooth, soft, 
and sleek.*® 


This is certainly circumstantial and convincing to anyone who is 
desirous of escape from the gray Here to the blue There. And if, as 
Professor Bernbaum states, the natives of Surinam did not make 
aprons or paint their faces in flower spots, Mrs. Behn is to be com- 


34 The Royal Slave and Other Novels, pp. 50-51. 
85 Tbid., pp. 2-3. 
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mended for taking details of somewhat similar tribes and so height- 
ening the effect (not falsifying it, for Oroonoko is an ideal noble 
savage, and the novel itself is part of the novel-with-a-purpose tra- 
dition, which calls for stress on characteristics and minimization of 
nonessential differences). It should be noted that this setting is put 
to a rather curious use, being thrown in at the beginning of the novel 
to arouse interest, after which Mrs. Behn backtracks to Oroonoko in 
his native Coramantien; I conjecture that it was her way of an- 
nouncing to her readers that here was something new, a point they 
might easily have missed had they merely glanced at a work starting 
with a descrip:ion of the improbable Coramantien. 

The third long description is the following one of Mrs. Behn’s 
own home, St. John’s Hill. This is also most circumstantially detailed 
and well unified, and has a dominant tone; to be sure, it shows in- 
fluences of conventional idyllicism, yet not more than might be 
expected if we assume that Mrs. Behn was trying to recapture the 
freshness and romance of youth. 

It stood on a vast rock of white marble, at the foot of which the river ran a 
vast depth down, and not to be descended on that side; the little waves still dash- 
ing and washing the foot of this rock, made the softest murmurs and purlings 
in the world; and the opposite bank was adorned with such vast quantities of 
different flowers eternally blooming, and every day and hour new, fenced behind 
them with lofty trees of a thousand rare forms and colors, that the prospect was 
the most ravishing that fancy can create. On the edge of this white rock was 
a walk, or grove, of orange and lemon trees, about half the length of the Mall 
here, whose flowery and fruit-bearing branches met at the top, and hindered the 
sun, whose rays are very fierce there, from entering a beam into the grove; and 
the cool air that came from the river made it fit not only to entertain people in 
at all the hottest hours of the day, but refreshed the sweet blossoms and made it 
always sweet and charming ; and sure the whole globe of the world can not show 
so delightful a place as this grove was: not all the gardens of boasted Italy can 
produce a shade to outvie this, which nature has joined with art to render so 
exceedingly fine; and it is a marvel to see how such vast trees, as big as English 
oaks, could take footing on so solid a rock and in so little earth as covered 
that rock.%¢ 


These settings quoted from Oroonoko have charm, color, and 
dominant emotional tone; they show what a long way Mrs. Behn 
had come in developing a technique for producing realism through 
convincing backgrounds. Taken together with those in The Fair 
Jilt, they reveal that she achieved more conscious skill in setting 
than she has been given credit for. Yet in all fairness we must note 
that the settings of Oroonoko are, for the most part, mere background 


36 [bid., pp. 51-52. I am not very much concerned about Bernbaum’s insistence 
that there is no white rock of marble in Surinam but only a white crystal tower 
of sandstone, far in the interior ; that Mrs. Behn left out waterfalls, orchids, and 
palms that do exist there ; that she does not mention rainy seasons; or that she 
elaborates on Warren and vies with Sir Walter Raleigh in her exaggeration. No 
one would contend that Mrs. Behn provides pure naturalism in setting: hers is 
the greater art of giving enough of the actual to be convincing, and building 
upon it so as to produce an effective illusion of actuality. 
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and are not used to influence directly either character or action. In 
The Fair Jilt Mrs. Behn showed slightly greater skill in getting inter- 
action between action, character, and setting, and in fusing these 
elements ; in Oroonoko she seems content to surpass The Fair Jilt in 
color, emotional tone, and unity of detail without making any attempt 
at vital interaction. She does, of course, tell us that during her visit 
with Oroonoko to a native Indian town composed of huts situated 
along the river and hidden “by thick weeds and flowers that grew 
on the banks,’’** the natives 


gathered a leaf of a tree, called a Sarumbo leaf, of six yards long, and spread 
it on the ground for a tablecloth; and cutting another in pieces instead of plates, 
set us on low Indian stools, which they cut out of one entire piece of wood, and 
paint in a sort of Japan work.% 


And she does inform us of reporting to the governor the news, 
gained from Indians, that gold dust came streaming in little chan- 
nels down distant mountains accessible only through the Amazon 
River.*® But all this has nothing to do with any significant action of 
Oroonoko, So we are left with a single illustration in Oroonoko of 
setting used to motivate the action: Oroonoko lays the body of 
Imoinda “decently on leaves and flowers,” of which he makes a bed, 
and conceals it ‘“‘under the same lid of nature’; then in the heat of 
the burning sun, the body begins to decompose, and through the 
odor the searchers discover Oroonoko’s location ;*? and Oroonoko 
is warned of their approach by the noise of rustling leaves “that lie 
thick on the ground through continual falling.”** We may conclude, 
then, that settings in Oroonoko are primarily background. 


The evidence herein presented seems to indicate that whereas Mrs. 
3ehn has generally been thought of as turning out, somewhat 
miraculously, one local-color novel, the only tenable conclusion is that 
she gradually developed an interest in setting, an interest that reached 
its height in The Fair Jilt and Oroonoko, and faded only because she 
was physically unable thereafter to concentrate more than was neces- 
sary to turn out potboilers of the French romance type. Because of 
the fact that she wrote three or four novels in a single year, we can- 
not expect the development in technique to be apparent novel by 
novel. But let the reader compare setting in The Black Lady, The 
Unfortunate Happy Lady, The Wandering Beauty, The Fair Jilt, 
and Oroonoko (works that come, with the exception of the last two, 
at least a year apart), and he will find clear evidence of that develop- 
ment. 


87 The Royal Slave and Other Novels, p. 57. 
38 Jbid., p. 59. 

39 [bid., p. 61. 

40 Tbid., p. 75 ff. 

41 Jbid., p. 7/. 
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Despite her failings, moreover, Mrs. Behn occupies a place of 
some importance in the history of the use of setting for realistic 
effect. At times she achieved a sense of probability for her stories 
by using actual places, often merely mentioning them, but 
sometimes providing minute and convincing colorful detail which 
appears to have a strong basis in actuality. English locales, both of 
city and country, she did not overlook, though in her use of them she 
shows no advance over her predecessors, except possibly in her brief 
touches of English rural life. Much of her most probable detail she 
drew from her own travels, reinforcing it, most likely, by employing 
travel-book materials. This makes her an important link in the de- 
velopment of the fictional utilization of travel-book material begun 
by Richard Head and later made by Defoe the basis of a new fictional 
technique ; her method of linking minute detail in a continuous chain 
to produce probability is further evidence that the embryo of Defoe’s 
famed circumstantial method was present in travel-book material, 
and was developed somewhat before his time in her work and in 
that of Head. Mrs. Behn’s greatest claim to fame, however, is that 
she produced the first tropical local-color novel, and that she showed 
how personal travel and material gained from travel reports could 
be utilized to produce a fairly convincing, unified story, something 
which Head had not accomplished in his parts of The English Rogue. 
Finally, what Nashe had achieved much earlier in Jack Wilton, she 
achieved in Oroonoko and to a lesser extent in her other works: she 
made romanticized characters and events, improbable in themselves, 
take on a seeming reality through realistic setting. Through realistic 
locales she was able, at times, to bridge the gap between romantic 
action and everyday life, and to make the reader feel that what she 
portrayed was lifelike. 


The Citadel 
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BAYARD TAYLOR AND GOETHE 
By A. J. Prauyt 


In biographies dealing with Bayard Taylor (1825-1878) and in 
the personal utterances of the Pennsylvanian poet of the past cen- 
tury frequent references to the German poet Goethe occur. These 
references are not limited to one certain period of Bayard Taylor’s 
life but bear vivid evidence of the deep attachment he felt for Goethe 
throughout his earthly career. We are told by Albert H. Smyth that 
a great passion for literature and for men of letters possessed the 
boy Taylor, and that among his earliest memories “the deaths, in 
1832, of Goethe and Scott held high and sacred place.’ 

The twenty-year occupation of Bayard Taylor with the transla- 
tion of Faust, for which he is best known, and afterwards his ex- 
pressed intention of writing a biography of Goethe, in the prep- 
aration of which he spent the last years of his life, brought him in 
closest contact with the greatest poet of modern times. Goethe had 
become his one great literary passion. When exhausting and multi- 
form labors prevented him from devoting his time and energies to 
Goethe, he wrote to Sidney Lanier: 


I am ground to the dust with work and worry. I live from day to day, on the 
verge of physical prostration. Nothing saves me but eight to ten hours of 
deathlike sleep, every night. Of course everything must wait,—my Life of 
Goethe, my lyrical drama, everything that is solely and dearly mine.? 


When in 1877 rumors had it that Bayard Taylor might receive a 
diplomatic appointment, he made it clear to his friends that only the 
position as American minister to Germany would interest him, for 


I should be on the spot. I care nothing whatever for a diplomatic position, as 
a personal distinction. . . . I doubt whether the President understands this. 

I mentioned Berlin to the Gov't. because I did not like to let any 
possibility slip of getting the one place I am fit to fill, and which would be of 
such immense service to my labor.* 


When President Hayes in admirable understanding of Bayard 
Taylor appointed him American Minister to Germany, the official 
stamp of approval was given to his desire to finish his life of Goethe: 


| want you to stay until your Life of Goethe is finished, and not to allow your 
official duties to prevent you from working upon it. You must come back to 
us with the work complete.* 


1 Albert H. Smyth, Bayard Taylor (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, 1896), p. 16. 

2 Smyth, op. ctt., pp. 277 ff. 

8 John Richie Schultz, The Unpublished Letters of Bayard Taylor in the 
Huntington Library (San Marino, California, 1937), p. 200. 

4 Schultz, op. cit., p. 205. 
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In fact, Bayard Taylor connected the literary periods of his life 

with his occupation with Goethe. To Professor Waterman T. Hewett 
of Cornell University he made the following remark in the summer 
of 1877: 
When I was a young man there was a certain work which I wished to achieve 
before I was thirty, and I could see nothing in my life beyond that date. I 
believed that my life would come to an end at that time. But as the time 
approached I gradually conceived the plan of translating Faust. This I thought 
would occupy me until | was forty and I could see nothing before me after 
that time. But during the progress of this work I formed the purpose of writ- 
ing the Life of Goethe, and now I believe that my life will be spared until it 
is accomplished.5 

The great admiration of Bayard Taylor for Goethe, in support of 
which many passages could be cited, raises the question of how to 
account for this profound enthusiasm. It can hardly be of an acci- 
dental nature. It must have a deeper source; it must be explained by 
the fact that the writings and the life of Goethe touched chords in 
Bayard Taylor’s heart which were by nature attuned to sounds which 
reverberate in Goethe’s works. Goethe’s personality, his philosophy 
of life, the spirit of his poetry must have been related to Taylor’s 
and thus touched him most deeply. The student of Taylor and 
Goethe will find many parallels in the life, in the ideas, and in the 
poetic concepts of the two men, and this in spite of the fact that 
historical anc cultural differences between the United States and 
Germany, as well as differences with regard to the epoch, the home 
surroundings, and the education of each, could be cited. Here, within 
the scope of an article, the attempt is made to point out some of 
these parallels. It is done for the purpose of throwing some light 
upon the man and poet, Bayard Taylor, without attempting to dimin- 
ish the originality, the human and poetic aspects of his work. 

Goethe’s birthplace, Frankfort on the Main, lies in the region 
which divides North and South Germany. On his mother’s side, he 
was descended from an old South-German family. The forerunners 
on his father’s side came to Frankfort from the Northern region. He 
described his father’s character with such adjectives as ambitious, 
grave, bourgeois, well-informed, sensitive, practical, thirsty for 
knowledge, deeply honest, and interested in art. He praised his 
mother for her cheerfulness and poetic feeling. Goethe felt that he 
was ultimately the product of inheritance, environment, and tradi- 
tion. In an attempt at self-analysis he wrote the short familiar poem: 


Vom Vater hab’ ich die Statur, 

Des Lebens ernstes Fiihren, 

Vom Mitterchen die Frohnatur 
Und Lust zum Fabulieren. 
Urahnherr war der Schoénsten hold, 
Das spukt so hin und wieder; 


5 Smyth, of. cit., pp. 292 ff. 
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Urahnfrau liebte Schmuck und Gold, 
Das zuckt wohl durch die Glieder. 
Sind nun die Elemente nicht 

Aus dem Komplex zu trennen, 

Was ist denn an dem ganzen Wicht 
Original zu nennen? 


Life was to Goethe the development of the qualities of the human 
heart and mind as already present in an embryonic stage at the time 
of birth: 


Wie an dem Tag, der dich der Welt verlichen, 
Die Sonne stand zum GruB der Planeten, 

Bist alsobald und fort und fort gediehen 

Nach dem Gesetz, wonach du angetreten. 

So muBt du sein, dir kannst du nicht entflichen, 
So sagten schon Sibyllen, so Propheten; 

Und keine Zeit und keine Macht zerstiickelt 
Gepragte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt. 


Out of these various strains grew the personality of Goethe, each 
contributing to the great character of the man about whom Bayard 
Taylor in his ode “Goethe” sings : 


Behold in him, since our strong line began, 
The first full-statured man! 
Dear is the Minstrel, even to hearts of prose; 
3ut he who sets all aspiration free 
Is dearer to humanity. 
Still through our age the shadowy Leader goes; 
Still whispers cheer, or waves his warning sign; 
The man who, most of men, 
Heeded the parable from lips divine, 
And made one talent ten! 


A parallel can be drawn from Bayard Taylor’s background. He 
was born in the region of the United States which, at his time, was 
the link between the North and the South. Philadelphia played an 
important part at the time of his youth. He expressed this feeling in 
his “Home Pastorals” : 

Here the chestnuts fall and the cheeks of the peaches are crimson, 
Ivy clings to the wall and sheltered fattens the fig-tree, 


North and South are as one in the blended growth of the region, 
One in temper of man, and ancient, inherited habits. 


He, too, was fully convinced of the various inherited strains. In 
At Home and Abroad we read: 


In the first place, it runs in the blood. If there is any law I believe in, it is 
that of hereditary transmission of traits, qualities, capacities, and passion.® 


His faith and discipline were rooted in generations of Quaker reason 
and practice. However, from his grandmother on his father’s side, 


6 Bayard Taylor, At Home and Abroad: A Sketch-book of Life, Scenery 
and Men, second series (New York: G. P. Putnam, 1862), p. 1. ; 
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as well as on his mother’s, a strain was introduced which he held 
responsible for the lighter aspects of his nature. Their South-German 
inheritance saved him from the restraining and compulsive courses 
to which his surroundings seemed to have consigned him. On the 
one hand we observe conservatism, energy, and thrift; on the other, 
to his German background he was inclined to trace his attraction for 
Goethe and for German literature in general. 


Was it my fault, if a strain of the distant and dead generations 
Rose in my being, renewed and made me other than these are? 
Purer, perhaps, their habit of law than the freedom they shrink from; 
So, restricted by will, a little indulgence is riot. 
They, content with the glow of a careful tempered twilight, 
Measured pulses of joy, and colorless growth of the senses, 
Stand aghast at my dream of the sun, and the sound, and the splendor 
(“Home Pastorals,” August, VII) 
The same idea is expressed in his poem, “The Palm and the Pine” 
(1855), of which the last four lines read: 


That nature, mixed of sun and snow, 
Repeats its ancient ebb and flow; 
The children of the Palm and Pine 
Renew their blended lives—in mine. 

Bayard Taylor, like Goethe, had a touching devotion for his 
mother, whom he strikingly resembled in features, and from whom 
he inherited “his courage and virtue, his broad sympathies, much of 
his literary talent, and a sane and cheerful mind. “The mother makes 
us most.’ ’”? 


At nineteen Bayard Taylor stepped out of his parental environ- 
ment, and—so to speak—entered the “great world.” Goethe’s biogra- 
phies relate to us the many trips he made as a young man. His 
“Wanderjahre,” which took him to various parts of Europe, 
were undertaken for the purpose of making him familiar with the 
conditions in other lands, of enlarging his horizon. Goethe wrote 
from Rome: 


Ich bin nicht hier um nach meiner Art zu genieBen; 
SefleiBigen will ich mich der groBen Gegenstande, 
Lernen und mich ausbilden, ehe ich vierzig Jahre alt bin. 

Due to his lack of formal education, the many trips which took 
Bayard Taylor to Europe and other parts of the world were of even 
greater importance. He gives the reasons which impelled him to un- 
dertake these trips: 


It was not simply the desire for a roving life . . . it was the wish to become 
acquainted with other languages and other races; to behold the wonders of 
classic and mediaeval Art; to look upon renowned landscapes and feel the 


7 Edmund C. Stedman, “Bayard Taylor: His Poetry and Literary Career,” 
Scribner's Monthly, XIX (1880), 83. 
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magic of grand historical associations; in short, to educate myself more 
completely and variously than my situation and circumstances enabled me 
to do at home.® 


It was these travels which provided Bayard Taylor with the wide 
knowledge of men and affairs : 


For not to any race or any clime 

Is the completed sphere of life revealed; 

He who would make his own that round sublime 

Must pitch his tent in many a distant field. 

(“L’Envoi”) 

His friends and acquaintances—as in the case of Goethe—were 
found in many lands. That his travels were an absolute necessity to 
Bayard Taylor, even in his later years, we know from his statement 
that “seclusion in our country means nothing but moral and intel- 
lectual stagnation.”’® We are not surprised to hear that, in later life, 
Bayard Taylor’s trips abroad were mainly limited to Germany, where 
he could deeply penetrate into the spirit of Goethe. 

Attention should be called to Bayard Taylor’s journey to the 
Orient, a region which awakened in him the greatest enthusiasm and 
which led to the writing of the Poems of the Orient. He tells us in 
this connection that he read Goethe’s |l’est-Ostlicher Divan. Goethe, 
likewise a great admirer of the Orient, was ca'led by Taylor “the 
heir of Hafiz.” Many similar sounds re-echo in the two works, and 
their spirit can be summarized in the words: 


Here are the wells of all delight 
On the lost Arcadian shore; 
Here is the light on sea and land, 
And the dream deceives no more. 
(Taylor, “The Poet in the East’) 

It should be pointed out that Bayard Taylor’s intellectual life fol- 
lowed strangely the course of Goethe’s. Like the latter he began his 
German life in Frankfort on the Main, and as the years passed he 
found its culmination in Weimar. He often speaks about his life 
during the winter of 1845 with deep satisfaction. He made great 
progress in the study of the German language, and his understanding 
of the habits of the people and of German literary life assumed the 
thoughtful tone of a mature thinker. Here in Frankfort he acquired 
a love of German poetry, here he visited Mendelssohn. To the days 
in Frankfort we trace his enthusiasm for Goethe’s Faust, and his 
love for this work, which he afterwards so masterfully translated, 
caused him to make the Harz Mountains his first attraction after 
leaving Frankfort. The very difficulties he experienced in the ascen- 
sion of the Brocken must have bound him closer to Goethe’s writ- 


8 Bayard Taylor, Views A-Foot; or Europe Seen with Knapsack and Staff 
(New York: G. P. Putnam, 1862), p. 18. 
® Smyth, op. cit., p. 198. 
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ings, to the “Walpurgis Night” in Faust. About his stay in Frank- 
fort, he wrote, on the evening before his departure, under date of 
July 29, 1845: 


How often will the bridge, with the view up the Main . . . rise freshly and 
distinctly in memory. . . . How often will I hear in fancy, as I now hear 
in reality . . . the deep bell of the Cathedral, chiming the swift hours, with 
a hollow tone that seems to warn me rightly to employ them! Even this old 
room, with its bare walls, little table and chairs, in which I have thought and 
studied so long, that it seems difficult to think and study anywhere else, will 
crowd out of memory images of many loftier scenes. May I but preserve 
for the future the hope and trust which have cheered and sustained me 
here. . . .1° 


When Bayard Taylor was finally able to spend his time in the 
Goethe city, he set down his impression of Weimar in the words: “It 
possesses the charm of stately repose, in addition to that of immortal 
associations.”"' Also: “Every day the grand old time comes nearer 
to me through those who partly lived in it,” and “My one great en- 
couragement since coming here is the assurance that I have nothing 
to unlearn. My ‘Auffassung’ of Goethe, as man and poet, in every 
important point is confirmed by those who knew him personally.’’” 


An enumeration of the many trips Goethe and Bayard Taylor 
undertook would serve to throw light upon another common aspect 
of their natures. In the case of both men travel served an intellectual 
purpose, and the extent of their travels is in direct proportion to the 
educational value they needed to gain from them. Bayard Taylor 
traveled considerably more, for his intellectual development de- 
pended greatly on it. Yet, at the same time, both felt a very deep at- 
tachment for home. Goethe enjoyed the quietness of his “Garten- 
haus.” Bayard Taylor’s great desire was to become the owner of a 
pleasant country estate. From Goethe’s pen we have the charming 
poem: 


Weit und schon ist die Welt! doch o wie dank’ ich dem Himmel, 
DaB ein Gartchen, beschrankt, zierlich, mir eigen gehort. 

3ringst mich wieder nach Hause! Was hat ein Gartner zu reisen? 
Ehre bringt’s ihm und Glick, wenn er sein Gartchen besorgt.1% 


For comparison I quote a few lines from Bayard Taylor: 


Yes, one cannot properly be considered as a member of the Brotherhood of 

Man, an inhabitant of the Earth, until he possesses a portion of her surface. 

. . . You see it, you feel it, you walk over it. It is yours, and your children’s. 
. And this is how I came to buy a Farm.14 


10 Views A-Foot, p. 295. 

11 4t Home and Abroad, p. 388. 

12 Smyth, op. cit., pp. 201, 209. 

18 Clarence Willis Eastman, Goethe’s Poems (New York: F. S. Crofts, 
1941), p. 177. 

14 At Home and Abroad, p. 9. 
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With regard to the conduct of life, both poets believed that life’s 
chief benefit and virtue was activity, but at the same time, self- 
control. Thus we are not surprised when, reading the life histories 
of these men, we hear of their inner conflict as well as of the gossip 
to which they were exposed. Goethe’s relation to Christiana Vulpius, 
as is well known, deeply shocked the conventional. Bayard Taylor’s 
way of life, too, clashed with his environment, particularly on ques- 
tions of religion and temperance. The wine, beer, and whiskey served 
in his home gave grave concern to his Quaker neighbors. He never 
tired of fighting for freedom of conscience. 

Weary am I with all this preaching the force of example, 
Painful duty to self, and painfuller still to one’s neighbor, 
Moral shibboleths, dinned in one’s ears with slavering unction, 
Till, for the sake of a change, profanity loses its terrors. 
(“Home Pastorals,” Proem) 


Again it is Goethe’s attitude toward life with which he was in com- 
plete agreement when he wrote: 


I don’t give a second thought to the abuse of the Temperance papers. There 
is enough consolation in a sentence of Goethe which I found the other day— 
‘No talent is genuine, unless it is felt as a disturbing force.’15 


A word about the patriotism of these men. Goethe’s and Taylor’s 
patriotism is exalted and inclusive. If critics have justly called 
Goethe the most cosmopolitan among the German writers, then, with 
equal justification, we can say that Bayard Taylor is one of the most 
cosmopolitan of American authors. They both loved their native 
land, but their love was great enough to see the good points of other 
lands as well. Their love for their respective countries did not pre- 
vent them from censoring conditions which did not please them. 
Goethe wrote about the ideals which should be cherished by the 
German people—personal rights, personal freedom—ideals which 
filled Bayard Taylor with profound respect and upon which, he felt, 
depended the progress and the greatness of his country. Neither of 
them ever wrote a line in which he glorified war as a means to ad- 
vance human culture. Goethe’s cosmopolitan spirit is credited with 
coining the word “Weltliteratur.” Bayard Taylor in 1873, when re- 
porting the Exhibition at Vienna for the New York Tribune, coined 
the new and felicitous word “Weltgemitlichkeit,” a term which was 
received with approbation and “was made the title of a leading article 
in one of the Vienna dailies.””** 

The scope of their comprehension of the “great world” can be 
realized by the very active part both Goethe and Taylor played in 
political life. Goethe’s success as an administrator is revealed by the 
fact that he held the highest position under the Duke of Sachsen- 


15 Schultz, op. cit., p. 141. 
16 Smyth, op. cit., p. 183. 
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Weimar. The reading of the diplomatic reports of Bayard Taylor 
while he was chargé d'affaires at the Russian court during the Civil 
War, and later his reports as American Minister to Germany, show 
his capabilities, his devotion in carrying out his official activities. Mr. 
H. Sidney Everett, first secretary of the American Embassy in Ber- 
lin, wrote after Taylor’s death: 


His thorough knowledge of the language, literature, and history of Germany 
enabled him to meet its rulers and people in a spirit that, while it conciliated 
them, obtained for our government better results than the aggressive and 


1 


spread-eagleism so often mistaken for diplomacy by our representatives.'? 


Both men often encountered in their political work an atmosphere of 
intrigue, deception, overambition, and with devastating irony they 
ridiculed the men who fell short of their ethical concept of life. The 
mere mention of Goethe’s “Xenien” and Faust serves to prove the 
point. Bayard Taylor, too, was able to wield a sharp and cutting pen. 
His poem “A Statesman” is a good example of what he thought of 
Seward’s duplicity : 


He knew the mask of principle to wear 

And power accept while seeming to decline: 
So cunningly he wrought, with tools so fine, 
Setting his courses with so frank an air, 

(Yet most secure when seeming most to dare,) 
He did deceive us all: with mien benign 

His malice smiled, his cowardice the sign 

Of courage took, his selfishness grew fair, 

So deftly could his foiled ambition show 

A modest acquiescence. Now, ’t is clear 

What man he is,—how false his high report; 
Mean to a friend, caressing to a foe; 

Plotting the mischief which he feigns to fear; 
Chief Eunuch, were but ours the Sultan’s court! 


Here I should like to insert a description of Goethe’s personality 
and of Taylor’s, each written at a time when the poets were twenty- 
six years old. These men whose Lebensauffassung touched one an- 
other in so many ways bore in their physical appearance all the ear- 
marks of distinguished characters. Wieland, upon Goethe’s coming 
to Weimar, expressed his admiration for him in the poem “Psyche” : 

Mit einem schwarzen Augenpaar, 

Zaubernden Augen voll Gotterblicken 

Gleich machtig zu toten und zu entzucken, 

So trat er unter uns, herrlich und hehr, 

Ein echter Geisterkonig daher ; 

Und niemand fragte, wer ist denn der? 

Wir fihlten beim ersten Blick, ’s war er! 
Bayard Taylor’s description, written by his great friend, Richard 
Henry Stodd*rd, reads: 


17 Smyth, op. cit., p. 287. 
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I have before me a vision of him in his young manhood—tall, erect, active 
looking, and manly, with an aquiline nose, bright, loving eyes, and the dark, 
ringleted hair with which we endow, in ideal, the head of poets. There was a 
kindness and a courtesy in his greeting which went straight to my heart, and 
assured me that I had found a friend.'® 


What are the religious concepts which governed the lives of these 
two men? Although Goethe’s attitude in religious matters underwent 
many changes in the course of his life, nevertheless it can be said 
that, by nature, he was religious, although not in any orthodox sense. 
His Faust rests on a religious foundation. His belief in the divine 
nature of man is seen in the verses of “Zahme Xenien” : 

Lag nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Krait, 
Wie konnt’ uns Gottliches entziicken ? 

Jayard Taylor’s direction of mind was definitely toward the religious 
and ethical. He devoted a great deal of time to the study of the Bible 
and was very familiar with it. The depth of his religious convictions 
is well stated in a letter of April 11, 1870: 


The question of religion transcends all others in importance; but precisely 
for that reason, and because I have observed the manifestation of religious 
ideas so carefully, I feel that we cannot be too tolerant and considerate in 
dealing with others. Mere negative argument will not answer: very few human 
souls can accept it, and then, through their own inherent power lift them- 
selves upon positive ground. Chandler does not seem to perceive this, or to 
feel the delicacy of the line which separates belief and unbelief. He seems 
to think we could at once do without ‘orthodox’ doctrine, when nine-tenths 
of the morality we have (such as it is—but we cannot spare it) comes through 
that doctrine. Nature does not work that way. The Spring is not developed 
by sudden shocks, by assault of heat and light: all healthy growth is slowly 
evolved.!9 


William Dean Howells, in Harper’s Magazine for May, 1894, tells 
us of his surprise when Bayard Taylor, at the age of fifty, took up 
the study of Greek. In reply to his wonder Taylor said: “Oh, but you 
know, I expect to use it in the other world.” When asked if he was 
so sure of the other world, he answered: “As sure as‘I am of this.” 


We shall now briefly examine the attitude of the two men toward 
poetry. Into his poems Goethe poured his heart’s blood. By express- 
ing his feelings in poems, he found an emotional release and thereby 
regained the inner balance of the spirit. 


Und wenn der Mensch in seiner Qual verstummt, 
Gab mir ein Gott zu sagen, was ich leide. (Tasso) 


Bayard Taylor had the highest respect for poetry. What he thought 
of Goethe’s poems he stated in the lines: 


18 Smyth, op. cit., p. 70. 
19 Schultz, op. cit., pp. 140 ff. 
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The dainty souls that crave 
Light stepping-stones across a shallow wave, 
Shrink from the deeps of Goethe’s soundless song! 
(“Goethe,” August 28, 1875) 


Poetry was to him the most profound literature, and it was his ambi- 
tion to gain a reputation as a great poet. He began to write poetry 
at the age of seven. When fifty he recalls the raptures he experienced 
while reading Tennyson at the age of seventeen: 


I remember also the strange sense of mental dazzle and bewilderment I ex- 
perienced on the first perusal of it. I can compare it to the first sight of a 
sunlit landscape through a prism: every object has a rainbowed outline. One 
is fascinated to look again and again, though the eyes ache.2° 


In “An Epistle from Mount Tmolus” (Poems of the Orient) he 
speaks of 


. . . the curse, 
Or blessing, which has clung to me from birth— 
The torment and the ecstacy of verse—. 


Christopher P. Cranch paid tribute to Bayard Taylor’s purity of 

character and loftiness of ambition as a poet in the words: 
Farewell, true poet, who didst grow and build 
From thought to thought still upward and still new. 
Farewell, unsullied toiler in a guild 
Where some defile their hands and where so few 
With aims as pure strive faithful to the end. 

We have saic before that Goethe poured all his joy and sadness 
into his poems. Poetry served the same purpose for Bayard Taylor. 
His great sorrow—the death of his first wife—found its voice in 
many poems: “Poets learn in sadness what they teach in song.”** 

Both poets outgrew the ideas of a “Storm and Stress” period and 
concerned themselves, upon maturity, with philosophical and ethical 
ideas of a different kind. To weigh Bayard Taylor’s poetic products 
with Goethe’s is here not in place. The differences are great. Both, 
however, strove toward an understanding and grasping of human 
and universal problems. Goethe’s life and works give eloquent 
evidence of how multifarious his interests were, how he had made 
the various branches of learning his own, and, at the same time, how 
deeply he had penetrated into them. Bayard Taylor tells us that, at 
one time, when he was very much under the influence of Alexander 
von Humboldt, the idea had hovered before his mind to write 





a human cosmos, which should represent the race in its grand divisions, its 
relation to soil and climate, its varieties of mental and moral development, 
and its social, political and spiritual phenomena, with the complex causes 
from which they spring.22 


20 Smyth, 0,*. cit., pp. 213 ff. 
21 Smyth, op. cit., p. 224. 
22 Smyth, op. cit., p. 98. 
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Goethe made full use of all the brilliant talents with which nature 
had endowed him, and happy circumstances granted him the soli- 
tude and financial security which seem to be required for the creation 
of permanent works of the human spirit. The latter was denied to 
Bayard Taylor. Nevertheless, he untiringly strove toward the highest 
development. To E. C. Stedman he wrote: 


If I were to write about myself for six hours, it would all come to this: 
that life is, for me, the establishment of my own Entelecheta—the making of 
all that is possible out of such powers as I may have, without violently forcing 
or distorting them.?% 


The term Entelecheia is a particularly Goethean term. I wish to 
call attention to Bayard Taylor’s footnote to line 1494 of Act III, 
Part II, of his Faust translation: 


We are reminded, by what Panthalis says, of Goethe’s vague surmises in re- 
gard to the future life. He hints on more than one occasion that a strong 
independent individuality may preserve its entelechie (actual, distinctive be- 
ing), while the mass of persons in whom the human elements are compara- 
tively formless will continue to exist only in those elements. In 1829 he said 
to Eckermann: ‘I do not doubt our permanent existence, for Nature cannot 
do without the entelechte. But we are not all immortal in the same fashion, 
and in order to manifest one’s self in the future life as a great entelechie, 
one must also become one.’ 


To all indications Bayard Taylor read little in metaphysics, but the 
influence of Goethe’s Faust can hardly be overestimated. He medi- 
tated deeply upon it, and many ideas found there are introspectively 
taken in and made part of Bayard Taylor’s Weltanschauung. In this 
connection I wish to point out that we must look upon Bayard Tay- 
lor’s relations to Goethe as being at first those of unconscious attrac- 
tion due to similarity in disposition and make-up, and as time went 
on, this attraction assumed a conscious Nachleben of Goethean ideas 
with regard to life, humanity, nature, and the universe.** 


Goethe’s whole being favored slow and gradual development. With 
regard to development Bayard Taylor said about himself : 


I abhor everything spasmodic and sensational, and I aim at the purest, 
simplest, quietest style in whatever I write. . . .?5 


23 Smyth, op. ctt., 264. 


24 Interesting in this connection is a letter in which Bayard Taylor 
gives advice to a young poet, emphasizing independent poetic produc- 
tions. “You are still in that stage where your impulse is to produce poems 
similar in form and sentiment to those you admire in English literature, 
rather than to express your own nature in verse, without reference to them. 
Now, if you remain in this stage, you cannot hope to produce anything of 
special importance: if you have the desire, the ambition, and—above all— 
the craving of all your intellectual powers, to outgrow it, you will in time 
reach an independent poetic utterance” (Schultz, op. cit., pp. 142 ff.). 

25 Smyth, op. cit., p. 231. 
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I shall gain far more by taking my own quiet independent course, satisfied if 
the general tendency of all I do is in the direction of a broader and higher 
Luman culture.?® 


“Beschrankung”’** is a word often used by critics of Goethe to 
show his approach to life. Of a similar nature is the advice which 
Bayard Taylor gave to his daughter : 

Live to learn, and learn to live, 

Only this content can give; 

Reckless joys are fugitive. 

(“To My Daughter”) 

Bayard Taylor’s poems of his later years are searchings for the in- 
finite ; they deal with problems of philosophy. Who is not aware of 
the close relationship to Goethe’s Faust when he reads the words in 
which Bayard Taylor defined the meaning of “The Masque of the 
Gods” : 


First, a colossal reflection of human powers and passions, mixed with the 
dread inspired by the unknown forces of nature; then, the idea of Law... , 
of Order and Beauty and Achievement . . . , and the principles of Good 
and Evil, and of the Divine Love (Christ). 


If Faust is the whole expression of Goethe’s philosophy of life, 
then the same place is taken with regard to Bayard Taylor by 
“Prince Deukalion.” It was the audit of his conception of life and 
of the universe. From Longfellow we have the lines: 


Thou hast sung with organ tone 
In Deukalion’s life thine own. 


Both Goethe and Bayard Taylor see man’s immortality in activity 
and striving. Goethe’s often quoted lines: 


Wer immer strebend sich bemuht, 
Den konnen wir erlosen; 


re-echo in Bayard Taylor’s “Prince Deukalion” : 


For life whose source not here began 
Must fill the utmost sphere of man, 
And, so expanding, lifted be 

Along the line of God’s decree, 

To find in endless growth all good,— 
In endless toil, beatitude. 


From previous statements and quotations it can be seen that 
Goethe’s and Bayard Taylor’s attitudes toward life and the world 
were strikingly alike. On all sides they touched upon the life of their 
time. And a study of their lives and works convinces the reader that 
both were leaders of their generation in the struggle for new con- 


26 Schultz, »p. cit., p. 142. , 
27 “In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister, / Und das Gesetz nur 
kann uns Freiheit geben” (Goethe, Natur und Kunst). 
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ceptions with regard to the individual and to mankind at large. They 
were sworn enemies of all forms of Philistinism, of narrow-minded- 
ness, in short, of all things which make human beings complacent 
and which destroy within them the desire for higher aims. Life to 
them was a struggle, such as Goethe in the IVest-Ostlicher Divan 
expressed in the words: 


Denn ich bin ein Mensch gewesen, 
Und das hei&t ein Kampfer sein, 


and Bayard Taylor in the poem “Implora Pace” in the following 
manner : 


Let higher goal and harsher way, 
To test our virtue, then combine! 

’Tis not for idle ease we pray, 

But freedom for our task divine. 


University of Maryland 























THE CAST OF THE FIRST HAMBURG PERFORMANCE 
OF GOTTER’S “JAHRMARKT” 


By Laurence E. GEMEINHARDT 


Dr. Curt von Faber du Faur’s extensive collection of first editions 
of works in German literature, which has recently been acquired by 
Yale University, contains a copy in excellent condition of Friedrich 
Wilhelm Gotter’s comic opera Der Jahrmarkt.* On the title page of 
this scarce copy the date and the cast of the first performance of 
Gotter’s opera at Hainburg have been recorded very legibly in ink, 
possibly by the original owner, but more probably by Berthold Litz- 
mann from whose library the libretto was acquired by Dr. von Faber 
du Faur.* In addition, the date of the first performance of the opera 
at Berlin has been noted, as follows: 


erste auff. .°, Hamburg. 1776. 8 Mai. 
Schroder — Oberst 
Dem. Ackermann — Barbchen 


Mad. Schréder — Tirolerin 
Lampe — Lukas 
Schmidt — Jude 


/Schitze 449/ 
.. Berlin 1778. 18 April 


The players cast in the roles of the colonel, Barbchen, and the 
Tyrolese girl were prominent members of the company of Friedrich 
Ludwig Schroder, the extraordinarily versatile actor and manager 
of the Hamburg Theater. Dorothea Ackermann, a favorite actress 
who had been on the stage since her early teens, was Schréder’s step- 
sister. She was the daughter of Konrad Ackermann, whose family 
is famous in the annals of the Hamburg Theater. Schréder’s wife 
was an accomplished dancer and actress. I have been unable to find 
any information on Lampe and Schmidt, who were doubtless less 
important members of Schréder’s company. Furthermore, I have not 
been able to determine the meaning of “/Schiitze 449/.” 


3efore it was published, Gotter’s opera Der Jahrmarkt had been 
performed repeatedly from manuscript by various theatrical com- 
panies since 1775. In a “Nachricht” dated Gotha, February, 1778, 
the author says: 


1 Friedrich Wilhelm Gotter, Der Jahrmarkt. Eine komische Oper in zwey 
Aufziigen [Vignette] (Leipzig, im Verlage der Dykischen Buchhandlung, 
1778). 

2T am indebted to Dr. von Faber du Faur for this suggestion, and also for 
his kindness in allowing me to examine this libretto. 
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Das gegenwartige Stuck wird schon, seit einigen Jahren, auf verschiedenen 
Theatern im Manuscript aufgefiihrt. Auch ist der Klavierauszug von der dazu 
gehorigen Benda’ischen Musik, unter der Benennung von Dorfjahrmarkt, 
im namlichen Verlag erschienen. Diese Verschiedenheit des Titels wird hof- 
fentlich niemand irre machen, und so wenig als eine oder die andere Ab- 
weichung im Text, einer besonderer [sic] Erortung bedurfen.* 

The Library of Congress Catalogue of Opera Librettos Printed 
Before 1800 records the following first performances of Gotter’s 
comic opera: “. . . it [Der Jahrmarkt] was first performed at Gotha, 
Schlosstheater, February 10, 1775 . . . . The first performance at 
Leipzig took place at the Koch’sches Theater am Rannstaedter Thor, 
April 25, 1775, and at Hamburg, Theater auf dem Gansemarkt, May 
8, 1776.’"* 

Many of the notes in the Catalogue are based on research notes 
of Albert Schatz of Rostock, and on data recorded by him in the 
“Hand-Katalog” of his collection of over twelve thousand opera 
librettos published before 1800. These librettos, collected by Mr. 
Schatz over a period of more than forty years, and purchased by 
the Library of Congress in 1908, from the bulk of the libretto col- 
lection owned by the Library of Congress. The Catalogue does not 
copy casts from the librettos, but whenever the cast is known, the 
fact is indicated by the word “cast” in the entry. Since no cast 1s 
indicated for any performance of Der Jahrmarkt, we may assume 
that data on the cast of the first Hamburg performance of Der 
Jahrmarkt and the date of the first Berlin performance were not 
accessible to the compilers. 


Wesleyan University 


8 Friedrich Wilhelm Gotter, Der Jahrmarkt, 3. Also reprinted in the Library 
of Congress Catalogue of Opera Librettos Printed Before 1800, 1, 658. 

*Library of Congress Catalogue of Opera Librettos Printed Before 1800, 
I, 659. 
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ADA Anzeiger fur deutsches Altertum 

AHR American Historical Review 

AJP American Journal of Philology 

AnglB Beiblatt zur Anglia 

Arch. Camb. Archzologia Cambrensis 

Arch. Rom. Archivum Romanicum 

Archiv Archiv fur das Studium der neueren Sprache und 

Literaturen 

BBCS Sulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies 

Beitrage Beitrage zur geschichte der deutschen sprache und Literatur 
li Bulletin Hispanique 

DLZ Deutsche Literaturzeitung 

EHR English Historical Review 

FF Forschungen und Fortschritte 

GGA Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen 

GRM Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift 

JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 

LGRPh Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie 

LTLS London Times Literary Supplement 

MA Moyen age 

MLN Modern Language Notes 

MLO Modern Language Quarterly 

MLR Modern Language Review 

Monatshefte Formerly Monatshefte fir deutschen Unterricht 

MP Modern Philology 

N&O Notes and Queries 

Neophil. Neophilologus 

NYTLS New York Times Literary Supplement 

PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association 

RES Review of English Studies 


Rev. belge 
RF 


LITERATURE FOR THE YEAR 1945? 


Prepared by 
Joun J. Parry 
LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire 
Romanische Forschungen 


RFE Revista de filologia espafiola 

RFH Revista de filologia hispanica 

RLR Revue des langues romanes 

Rom. Romania 

RR Romanic Review 

SP Studies in Philology 

Studia Neophil Studia Neophilologica 

ZDA Zeitschrift fur deutsches Altertum 
ZDPh Zeitschrift fur deutsche Philologie 
ZFSL Zeitschrift fur franzOsische Sprache und Literatur 
ZRPh Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie 





1A few continental periodicals have now been received, as well as reprints of 
the Halbjahrsverseichnis, so that it is again possible to include German titles. 
The list is undoubtedly far from complete, and most references are given at 
second hand. A number of additional ones are taken, with the permission of Pro- 
fessor Otto Springer, from the bibliography which he prepared for the Decem- 
ber meeting of the German I group of the Modern Language Association. 
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REVIEWS 


Propalladia and Other Works of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro. 
Edited by Josepn E. Gitter. Volume I: Bibliography, Collected 
Poems, Didlogo del nascimiento. Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 1943. 
Pp. xv + 292. Distributed by George Banta Publishing Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 


Professor Gillet’s eagerly awaited edition of the works of Torres 
Naharro more than fulfills expectations. One can only re-echo the 
judgment of previous reviewers that never has there appeared a 
more perfect union of meticulously accurate scholarship with beauti- 
ful, even sumptuous, execution of the printer’s art. 

The first of three volumes now before us is occupied chiefly with 
the description of extant editions of the Propalladia and the sueltas 
of individual plays. The extreme thoroughness of this study, involv- 
ing a minute examination of such matters as the fonts of type used 
by various publishers, woodcuts, watermarks, and so on, excites our 
admiration. To collate the various readings of these prints, scattered 
as they are in many distant cities, required the expenditure of much 
money for travel and photostats, but no trouble or expense has been 
spared. The filiation of the various editions has now been worked 
out, a stemma established, and Gillet’s text will merit our confidence. 


This volume contains no less than 58 plates illustrating the editions 
discussed. The present reviewer was much interested in Plate XII, 
a photograph of the binding of Seville, 1526(?), a book formerly 
belonging to the monastery of Poblet and one of many handsomely 
bound books presented to that establishment by Don Pedro de Ara- 
gon, one-time viceroy of Naples. The reason for my interest is that 
I own another of the Don Pedro de Aragén volumes, Luis de 
Granada’s Guia de Pecadores (Salamanca, 1570). The binding and 
design of this correspond exactly with Gillet’s description of that 
of Seville, 1526(?), except that the smaller format of my book 
necessitated the omission of the outer border and the corner orna- 
ments of the inner border. 


The texts given in Volume I are the shorter poems, whether in- 
cluded in the Propalladia or not, and the Didlogo del nascimiento. 
One can only appreciate the service which Gillet is rendering us 
after collating his texts with those in the Cafiete-Menéndez y Pelayo 
edition, on which we have hitherto relied. Texts prepared by Cafiete 
are fairly good. Those which appeared under the auspices of Menéndez 
y Pelayo are abominable. Doubtless that scholar was well advised when 
he reserved his time and energies for his proper task of literary criti- 
cism ; but he entrusted the delicate labor of the preparation of texts 
not to scholars but to incompetent hacks. The Didlogo del nasci- 
miento offers a good test case. Collating Menéndez y Pelayo’s ver- 
sion with Gillet’s, we note in the former a bizarre mixture of the old 
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spelling with capricious modernization, unhappy emendations with- 
out notice or variant readings, and other philological sins. The true 
text causes many a crux and rompecabeza to disappear. 


The new text will be a faithful reproduction of the princeps 
(Naples, 1517) with the ancient orthography retained. The editor 
points out that the technique of a critical text can be applied only in 
dealing with Tinellaria and Aquilana, where sueltas enter into con- 
sideration. He wisely adopts the modern system of capitalization and 
punctuation. Accentuation offers more of a problem to editors of old 
texts. Gillet adopts the modern system. This often requires an accent 
on a y, which presents a queer appearance, neither old nor new. I am 
puzzled by a form like ddndo’s. The accent is evidently due to the 
analogy to dandose, but in the present case the meter clearly shows 
the word to be dissyllabic. And why the apostrophe before rather 
than after the s? Why not simply dandos, a puzzle to nobody familiar 
with old texts? The modern system requires no accent on fue. But 
the trivial nature of such objections as these shows how hard put to 
it a reviewer is to find anything wrong in Gillet’s text. 


The second volume will contain the remaining texts. Volume ITI, 
devoted to critical commentary, will be perhaps the chief result of 
this author’s long continued study of Torres Naharro. We all eagerly 
await it. 


GrorGE TyYLerR Nortuupe 
La Jolla, California 


Sunset: A History of Parisian Drama in the Last Years of Louis 
XIV, 1701-1715. By Henry Carrincton Lancaster. Baltimore, 
Maryland: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. Pp. 365. $5.00. 


It was altogether fitting that Professor Lancaster, after bringing 
to completion his nine-volume history of seventeenth-century French 
drama, should write a sequel which carries his work forward to the 
death of Louis XIV in 1715. In many respects this date, rather than 
the turn of the century, marks the conclusion, or sunset, of the 
classical age in French drama. As long as the roi soleil remained 
alive, the Comédie Frangaise retained its monopoly as the only of- 
ficial troupe of actors in the Paris area and continued to foster the 
dramatic traditions of the seventeenth century. During the years 
from 1701 to 1715 the tragedy most frequently acted was Le Cid, 
and there were over 2,000 performances of comedies by Moliére. The 
rising generation of playwrights could not help being dominated by 
the influence of their illustrious predecessors. Yet some of the younger 
men were writers of undeniable talent, and, if they introduced 
few innovations, they at least wrote a fairly large number of plays, 
especially comedies, of enduring literary merit. Professor Lancaster’s 
book is the first comprehensive study of a period in the history of 
French drama which critics and scholars have unjustly neglected. 
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The methods of research and of presentation employed in Sunset 
are essentially the same ones, now so familiar to students of French 
literature, employed in the distinguished volumes which preceded it. 
Every extant play of the period is discussed, and indeed all extant 
knowledge concerning each play—authorship, sources, staging, pub- 
lication, influence—is carefully reviewed and appraised. As usual 
Professor Lancaster provides detailed summaries of plots, a chrono- 
logical list of plays, and an index of subjects, authors, and titles, all 
of which help to make the book an admirable work of reference. 
Inevitably, as in any study embracing such a multitude of facts, a 
few slips or misprints have occurred (such as the dates assigned to 
Bordelon on page 307). Here and there a sentence seems deficient 
in clarity (e.g., the comment at the top of page 200 on the produc- 
tivity of Dufresny) or needlessly repetitious (cf. the three refer- 
ences to the role of a modern Jewess, pp. 266, 270, and 283). One 
often wishes that Professor Lancaster were willing to leave out 
insignificant details; many a page would be more readable, and per- 
haps more valuable, if it were not cluttered with trivial and some- 
times unrelated facts enumerated merely for the sake of com- 
pleteness. But these failings do not detract from the quality and 
importance of Professor Lancaster’s research. Once again he has 
demonstrated his impeccable scholarship and has made a major 
contribution to our knowledge of French literary history. 


Sunset begins with a study of the actors at the Comédie Frangaise 
and of the conditions under which they worked. Then the tragedies 
of the period are discussed : those by La Grange-Chancel, Crébillon, 
Longepierre, and a host of minor figures. Next, in the field of 
comedy, there are important chapters devoted to Dancourt, Dufresny, 
and the last plays of Regnard. The treatment of Lesage is outstand- 
ing ; not only does one find a thorough study of his plays written for 
the Comédie Frangaise, such as Turcaret and Crispin rival de son 
maitre, but also an extremely interesting account of his comedies in 
song performed at the Fairs of Saint-Germain and Saint-Laurent. 
As Professor Lancaster reminds us, Lesage deserves to be called 
the father of modern comic opera. The chapter on Destouches covers 
only the four rather inferior comedies which he produced during the 
reign of Louis XIV; his best work belonged to a later period. Per- 
haps Le Glorieux and Le Philosophe marié will be treated in a sub- 
sequent volume. Now that Professor Lancaster has bridged the 
divide between the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, let us hope 
that he will extend his research to the era of Marivaux and Beau- 
marchais. 


It is instructive, and rather disturbing, to compare Professor 
Lancaster’s study of the Parisian theater from 1680 to 1715 (i.e., his 
Sunset together with the final volumes of his History of French 
Dramatic Literature) with that other monumental study of the 
same epoch, La Crise de la conscience européenne by Paul Hazard. 
On the one hand a decadent classicism, a multitude of dramatists 
complacently imitating Moliére and Racine; on the other, an immense 
awakening throughout Europe, a multitude of philosophers and 
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critics shaking off traditional beliefs and searching for new truths. 
Which is the more authentic picture? To be sure, the theater of 
almost any age is beset by artistic conventions and is slow to reflect 
new tendencies of thought and feeling. One could hardly expect the 
playwrights for the Comédie Frangaise to possess real knowledge of 
the ideas of Spinoza, Locke, and Leibnitz, or, if they possessed it, to 
reveal such knowledge in their plays. But still, leaving aside the 
great philosophical concepts, one is surprised to find in this huge 
mass of dramatic literature such rare traces of the new ways of 
thought, new interests, new psychological trends, and new ideals of 
conduct which are said by M. Hazard to have been in ferment 
throughout western Europe. The Parisian theater, which consti- 
tuted a very large segment of the French literature of the period, was 
evolving slowly and even reluctantly; it certainly displayed no 
eagerness for novelty, no questioning of the past, no crise de con- 
science. Professor Lancaster’s distinguished work will perhaps serve 
to counterbalance the all too persuasive arguments of M. Hazard. It 
will undoubtedly add greatly to our information concerning a period 
in French literature which is still only vaguely appreciated and which 
stands in serious need of further study. 


Puitie A. WapswortH 


Yale University 


John Donne: His Flight from Mediaevalism. By Micuaret Francis 
Mooney. Urbana: University of Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 2-3, 1944. Pp. 223. $2.50, paper- 
bound ; $3.00, cloth-bound. 


This is a very stimulating treatment of an important subject. The 
relation of John Donne to the medieval world out of which he came 
has long engaged the attention of scholars, who have found in him 
anything from a self-conscious revolt under the aegis of the new 
science to an astonishing fidelity to the thought of the past. 

The subject is an important one for two reasons. John Donne, for 
all his rebellious individualism, was very much a man of his time, 
indeed a man unusually sensitive to the conflicting currents of 
thought of that time. And he is one of those protean figures who 
not only voice the thoughts of their own day but with the help of 
a little historical casuistry become the voice of a later day. To place 
him as accurately as possible in the history of ideas contributes, 
therefore, to the understanding of a good many people besides 
himself. 

Mr. Moloney reviews very well indeed the grounds of the con- 
troversy and defines the issues as they have been discussed. He con- 
cludes rightly, in my judgment, that Donne’s interest in the new 
science was “a popular and poetic interest whereby he caught up new 
ideas, toyed with them, wove them into the fabric of his poetry, but 
at no time saw in them a challenge to the stability of traditional 
Christianity.” 
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I should, however, hesitate to use the word “toyed.’’ Donne’s use 
of ideas was quite serious even if it was always subservient to his 
main purpose—the expression of his own personal experience. How- 
ever, Mr. Moloney is correct in his main conclusions as to Donne’s 
philosophical conservatism. 


He is right, too, in finding the key to the problem in the realm of 
aesthetic motivation. In view of Donne’s general philosophical ori- 
entation, the author properly sets Donne’s position against that of 
Thomas Aquinas, which he defines as “sacramental idealism,” a 
system through which, he says, “The men of the middle ages recon- 
ciled for ethical and consequently for artistic purposes the rival 
claims of flesh and spirit, thought and sense.” But I think he over- 
simplifies the situation when he concludes that “Donne rejects the 
synthesis of Aquinas and casts his lot with the naturalism of the 
new age.” I don’t think it is so clear-cut as that for either Donne or 
the new age. 

Again, Mr. Moloney is sound in what he says about the unsatis- 
factoriness of Donne’s love poetry from the Platonic point of view. 
Sut the basic explanation is not to be found, to my mind, in any 
Puritanical dualism. It is rather to be found in that limitation of 
Donne’s nature which Mr. Moloney very shrewdly apprehends in his 
discussion of Donne’s Devotions upon Emergent Occasions: “They 
do not, however, reveal the mystic’s utter forgetfulness of self, his 
utter surrender to the Divine Will which marks the initial step in the 
entrance on the purgative way.” Neither as lover nor as worshiper 
could Donne surrender himself. 

This author unfortunately underestimates Donne's religious 
poems. It is true that they do not appeal to so wide an area of con- 
temporary interest as the love poems, but they are very fine in their 
own important kind, and they throw much light on the power and 
limitations of Donne’s poetic genius. Especially do they confirm Mr. 
Moloney’s conclusion “that in Donne there was a fatal division, a 
fatal lack of that reconciliation of a man’s powers within himself, 
of that satisfactory synthesis of his views concerning his own rela- 
tions to the universe around him, which is essential to the perfect 
flowering of high poetic genius.” It is something more basic and per- 
vasive than aesthetic theory that is at issue. The man’s nature and 
the circumstances of his personal life must be taken into account 
here. 

Of course, it would have been easier for Donne if he had been 
born in St. Thomas’ time, but we must never forget that not all 
medieval men by any means found self-surrender easy in either love 
or religion. There is no question that the intellectual situation of 
Donne’s age sharpened and gave full scope to his talent for self- 
awareness and made self-transcendence much harder. But the ethical 
and artistic egotism is there, and that Donne bequeathed to his fol- 
lowers—even to those who would be immune to Puritanical dualism. 


Heten C. WHITE 


University of Wisconsin 
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The Classical Republicans: An Essay in the Recovery of a Pattern 
of Thought in Seventeenth Century England. By Zrera S. Finx. 
Evanston: Northwestern University, 1945. Pp. xi + 225. $4.00. 


Hobbes’s well-known observation that men learned to rebel against 
their rulers and kill their kings by reading “the books of policy and 
histories of the ancient Greeks and Romans” serves as the point of 
departure for Mr. Fink’s investigation. He does not, however, trace 
the influence of ancient classical writers upon seventeenth-century 
theories concerning revolutionary action in the state. Nor, should I 
say, does he cover all the main aspects of classical influence on re- 
publican thought in the period. He is chiefly occupied with the later 
development of the classical conception of the mixed state. He ex- 
plains that this idea was grounded on the assumption that each of 
the pure forms of government, so-called, monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy, if left to operate by itself, inevitably degenerated in time 
into tyranny, oligarchy, or mob rule, as the case might be. It was also 
assumed, however, that it was possible for men to lay down a funda- 
mental law and frame of government which should be perfect or at 
any rate permanent and comparatively free from change and corrup- 
tion. Hence it was argued that the disintegration of the state could be 
prevented if all three, or at least the two first-named, of the pure 
forms of government could be combined in a single constitutional 
frame, insuring equilibrium and continuity by balancing one against 
the other. Seventeenth-century writers, the author shows, drew this 
conception in large measure from Aristotle, Polybius, Cicero, Dio: 
sius of Halicarnassus, Machiavelli, and Guicciardini. An especially 
illuminating chapter on “The Most Serene Republic” makes clear 
that Venice served them as a model and precedent of the mixed state 
even more apposite than Rome and Athens. The idea was, of course, 
used by the opponents of Charles I to counterbalance the doctrine of 
the indivisibility of sovereignty put forth by the defenders of mon- 
archy. Mr. Fink gives particular attention to the development of the 
theory of the mixed state in the writings of Harrington, Milton, and 
Algernon Sydney, but includes chapters on certain less well-known 
writers, most notably Henry Neville, of the Restoration and of the 
Revolution of 1688. 

The book serves the purpose of calling attention to the recurrence 
of a certain formula which was obviously found convenient from 
time to time in seventeenth-century discussion concerning the struc- 
ture of the state. The line, however, from Polybius to John Locke 
was not, I fear, quite so simple, clear, and straight as it seems here to 
be made out to be. It was but one of the many intertwining strands 
that went to make up the complex fabric of revolutionary thought, 
and the book does not succeed as well as it might in keeping before 
us the context of men, events, and other ideas. There is practically 
no mention in these pages of Lilburne and the Levellers, or of Coke 
and the /nstitutes, though surely their conception of fundamental 
law as the basis of the state bore some relation to the classical theory 
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of the mixed state, possibly owed something to classical influences, 
and certainly contributed something to the development of the 
British and American constitutions. As for Milton, the mixed-state 
formula was one, but only one, of the ways in which he presented 
his essentially dynamic conception of the state, the belief that stabil- 
ity could be attained in the state only by providing, by one device or 
another, for the continuous exercise of freedom under the constant 
authority of law. The student of Milton’s tracts must always bear 
in mind that each of them was written for a critical occasion in a 
changing revolutionary situation. It is misleading to think of them as 
a unit or to refer to them, as is generally the rule in these pages, 
simply as “Prose Works” in the Bohn edition. 

The method of investigation pursued by the student of the history 
of ideas is necessarily that of abstract and summary ; and proceeding 
in this way, the student may well commit to his notes many a, to him, 
useful though loose, wordy, and pedestrian sentence. It is, however, 
a bit hard on the reader when an author permits such sentences to 
ramble forth upon the printed page. Mr. Fink is not innocent of im- 
posing upon us in this way. 


WILLIAM HALLER 


Columbia University 


Tobias Smollett: Traveler-Novelist. By Gzorce M. Kaurt. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xxiv + 165. $2.75. 


It was not the intention of the author to write a complete biog- 
raphy of Smollett or to give a complete analysis of all his novels. 
Instead he decided to throw the chief focus upon Smollett the trav- 
eler and the compiler and reader of travel books. The result is very 
happy—even though at the risk of giving an uneven portrait—for 
the book is full of discoveries and is as exciting as it is scholarly. 
The printers have made it very attractive, and the eight Rowlandson 
prints lend exactly the right touch. 

Avoiding the old vice of taking the autobiographical features of 
Roderick Random and Humphrey Clinker too literally, Dr. Kahrl 
checks everything against the records. He examines ships’ logs, 
musters, and journals before he dares to attempt an account of 
Smollett’s service as a surgeon’s mate on the Chichester. He believes 
it unlikely that Smollett took part in active fighting unless it was 
while he was on the Prince Frederick. And if Oakum is Admiral 
Knowles, the portrait was not drawn during the Carthagena expedi- 
tion but perhaps while the novelist was serving on Knowles’s ship 
at La Guaira. 

When he can present an actual! person or real event which was 
the starting point for his author, Dr. Kahrl is especially pleased, yet 
he does not blink at the fact that picaresque fiction was very influ- 
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ential and that many of Smollett’s characters are of purely literary 
origin, as for example, Bowling, Morgan, Count Fathom, and 
Monimia. He thinks that Falstaff as interpreted by Quin influenced 
the author’s conception of Hawser Trunnion, which, according to 
Dr. Kahrl, started with a real man, Admiral Daniel Hore, just as 
Captain John Bover and Thomas Smale seem to have been at the 
bottom of Jack Hatchway and Tom Pipes. Just how and when the 
influence of Don Quixote made itself felt is not explained. Of 
course, One must admit the difficulty of proving each and every in- 
gredient that makes up the dish. For instance, Dr. Kahrl is con- 
vinced that Lismahago is based on Captain Robert Stobo, whose 
career he traces in great detail, and the evidence he musters makes 
his position seem very plausible. Yet Dr. Louis L. Martz (The Later 
Career of Tobias Smollett [New Haven, 1942], pp. 175-76) does 
not believe the similarities significant and declares, “if Stobo did pro- 
vide some general suggestions for Lismahago’s background, these 
have been developed under other forces.” Perhaps when an imagina- 
tion is allowed to alter everything as freely as Smollett’s often was, 
the starting point loses much of its importance. Certainly the finished 
portrait of Lismahago does not look much like Stobo. Yet certain 
other portraits, e.g., Ferret and the Physician, are almost like 
photographs. 

Dr. Kahr! calls Akenside, the model for the Physician, “a travel- 
ing Tory of the old school,” but certainly he was not a Tory like 
Dr. Johnson. Indeed Johnson declared Akenside to be “no friend of 
anything established” and mentioned his “envious desire of plunder- 
ing wealth and degrading greatness.” Akenside was a deist and a 
republican. Dr. Kahrl believes that if Smollett were satirizing Aken- 
side for offending the Scotch, the novelist would have had a Scotch- 
man as well as Pallet and Jolter disgrace the Physician. Yet, as 
Howard S. Buck, in the article cited by Dr. Kahrl, pointed out, 
Smollett, who was piqued by Akenside’s possession of a rich patron 
and by certain reflections cast on the Scotch in the Ode to the Earl 
of Huntington, did have a Scotch soldier smash the Physician’s nose. 

Dr. Kahrl evens the account with Sterne, who started the habit of 
disparaging the Travels through France and Italy, and shows that 
Smollett was no sour Smelfungus but a frank critic with good taste, 
considerable learning, and a contempt for sham. It is upon this 
book and Humphrey Clinker that the effects of Smollett’s working 
on compilations like the Compendium, his translations of travel 
books, and his reviewing them for the Critical are most evident. 
According to Dr. Kahrl, by bringing traits of travel literature into 
fiction Smollett gave the novel that “broad and critical observation 
of human society” which touched the senses and aroused the imagi- 
nation and the emotions. 


James R. Foster 


Long Island University 
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A Stage Version of Shelley's “Cenci.” By Artur C. Hicks and R. 
Mitton CrarKe. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1945. 
Pp. 156. $3.50. 


Shelley’s The Cenci was first produced in London in 1886. The 
production was a private one put on by the Shelley Society—the Lord 
Chamberlain refusing permission for a public performance—and 
although the audience was enthusiastic (Browning jumping up and 
waving his handkerchief at the conclusion), the critics in general 
condemned it as a stage play. They condemned it on the following 
grounds: (a) it was “horrible” and “immoral”; (b) it was overlong 
and the action dragged; (c) it declined after the death of Count 
Cenci. 

These objections are important, as they form the basis for the 
judgment of Shelley scholars that The Cenci is a closet drama and 
not an acting play. Woodberry, Bates, Peck, and White follow them 
almost to the letter. Yet there is no justification for this; for an- 
other performance of The Cenci took place in London in 1922 which 
gives a much sounder basis for judgment, a public performance 
played by a professional cast with Sybil Thorndyke in the role of 
Beatrice. Almost all the critics of this production, untrammeled by 
Victorian prejudices, found the play a striking success. It was 
neither immoral, nor horrible, nor slow moving, nor did its action 
decline with the death of Cenci; on the contrary the drama rose to 
its full height with Cenci removed. In this judgment we find such 
distinguished critics as James Agate, St. John Irving, W. J. Turner, 
Horace Shipp, and Maurice Baring all agreed. Irving, in fact, waxed 
so enthusiastic that he later read a paper on Shelley as a dramatist 
before the Royal Society of Literature : 


“The Cenci’ was written for the theatre and is, in all respects, a stage play. 
Dowden does not regard it as an actable piece, but there is scarcely any proof 
that Dowden knew what is actable and what is not. 


Following these criticisms of the critics of the 1922 performance, 
the most powerful blow directed at the Cenci-as-a-closet-play school 
came from one of the editors of this present edition of the play, 
Professor Arthur C. Hicks, in an article in the Stanford Studies im 
Language and Literature in 1941. In this article, Professor Hicks 
described in detail a performance of the play put on by the Belling- 
ham (Washington) Theatre Guild and gave a summary of the ver- 
dicts of some of the 1922 critics. 

In the present book Professor Hicks follows up on his article and 
presents a complete acting edition of the play based on the Belling- 
ham performance with an introduction giving a brief account of its 
stage history and its acting potentialities. In both introduction and 
text he and his co-editor, R. Milton Clarke, the director of the 
Bellingham production, demonstrate, in the opinion of the present 
reviewer, beyond the shadow of a doubt that The Cenci is indeed an 
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acting play. Those who wish to continue adhering to the old view 
have some very difficult evidence to contend with. 

Although on the whole the introduction is adequate, it is deficient 
in its account of the stage history. Thus the editors mention the fol- 
lowing productions (previously listed by White): London, 1886; 
Prague, 1922; London, 1926; and, in addition, the New York, 1926, 
production, and their own at Bellingham in 1941; but added re- 
search would have revealed also the following: Paris, 1891; Coburg, 
1919; Moscow, 1919-20; Leeds, 1923; Frankfurt am Main, 1924. 
Especially important was the Moscow performance, which lasted 
26 nights. 

Nor do the editors quite seem to realize the importance of what 
they have established. Surely it is clear that once we realize that 
The Cenci is not a closet drama, but a stage play, the criteria for 
judging it change. It is no longer to be considered along with such 
obviously closet dramas as the plays of Tennyson and Browning, for 
instance, but takes its place—Professor White to the contrary— 
among the great plays of the ages, Phédre and Antigone and The 
Duchess of Malfi. And in consequence we are better able to appre- 
ciate the almost startling versatility of Shelley’s genius; for that a 
man with no practical experience of the theatre could write such a 
play—‘“Shelley,” writes Irvine, “knew the tricks of the theatre by 
instinct”—is unprecedented in literary or stage history. 


KENNETH NEILL CAMERON 


Indiana University 


Studies in Speech and Drama in Honor of Alexander M. Drummond. 
Edited by Donatp C. Bryant, BARNARD Hewitt, Kart R. WaL- 
LACE, and HerBert A. WICHLENS, Chairman. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. viii + 472. $4.50. 


This volume is “offered to Professor Drummond by twenty-five 
of his pupils and colleagues, past and present, as a mark of their 
respect and admiration” at the close of his tenure of almost a quarter- 
century as head of the Department of Speech and Drama at Cornell 
University. 

The book is reminiscent of another which was published twenty 
years ago, Studies in Rhetoric and Public Speaking in Honor of 
James A. Winans. Drummond was the editor of that earlier volume 
dedicated to his predecessor at Cornell. The present volume, like its 
forebear, is a collection of sound and scholarly essays, which is not 
only fitting tribute to the work of an outstanding scholar and teacher, 
but also a symbol of the influence of the Cornell group on the study 
and teaching of speech in the United States. 

There is, however, a significant contrast between the earlier and 
later works. The difference in titles seems to symbolize in part a 
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change in point of view and terminology which has occurred in the 
speech field during the nineteen years that have intervened between 
the two publication dates. The earlier title, “Rhetoric and Public 
Speaking,” suggests the emphasis on public address which is classical 
tradition in the study of speech; and the contents of that volume, 
even though they heralded the development of studies in speech 
science by including three essays on phonetics and speech correction, 
nevertheless offered a dominance of studies in public address and 
none in drama. The use of the word “Speech” in the present title 
suggests a scope broader than, but still inclusive of, public address; 
and the double wording, “Speech and Drama,” suggests also the con- 
temporary tendency, in which Cornell has been a leader, to codrdinate 
rhetoric and drama as related, even interdependent, aspects of the 
whole field of the study and teaching of speech. The contents of this 
book fulfill the promise of the title by presenting a well-balanced 
series of thirteen essays in drama and related topics, ten essays in 
public address and rhetorical criticism, and two studies in phonetics. 
The volume, however, in spite of its broad title, makes no attempt to 
present modern developments in speech science and speech correction. 

In an introductory essay the late Hoyt H. Hudson has emphasized 
the germinal influence of the man, Drummond, in the field of ideas 
and scholarship. He rarely, if ever, told his students what to think or 
do; he was always asking questions, inciting people to discover and 
create for themselves, to discriminate the real from the “phony,” and 
to evaluate every author with a tolerant regard for his purposes and 
the demands of his day rather than those of the critic’s time. Drum- 
mond emphasized meaning as the foundation of speech whether for 
the actor or rhetorician. Hudson closes with the comment, ‘Perhaps 
a close observer . . . can find help here toward answering the old 
questions of the relation of thought to speech, of speech to action, 
and of art to life.” The essays which follow this introduction seer 
to justify such a hope. 

The breadth of Cornell’s, and Drummond’s, influence is suggested 
by the variety of material in the essays. Of the studies in drama, two 
are in the field of dramatic literature, five treat varied topics in the 
history of the theater, three lie within or on the borders of aesthetic 
theory, with one each on stage scenery, acting, and color music. 
Comparable variety is found in the papers on rhetoric. In addition to 
a translation of Erasmus’ Compendium Rhetorices, there are two 
essays on topics in the history of eloquence, two expositions of criti- 
cal theory, individual studies of the discourses of Burke, Whitefield, 
and Ingersoll, a summary of contemporary theories of public opinion, 
and a thoughtful evaluation of the forensic mind. The two phonetic 
studies treat regional differences in the use of a,‘c ‘a and obscured 
pronunciations in American English. 

As a whole this volume is not merely commendable; it is a “must” 
for those who would keep abreast of scholarship in speech and 
drama. 

Horace G. Ranskopr 
University of Washington 
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Aesthetic Experience and the Humanities. By FRANCIS SHOEMAKER. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xviii + 339. 
$3.50. 


Aesthetic Experience and the Humanities is the second of a group 
of studies in the teaching of the humanities directed by Professor 
Lennox Grey of Columbia University. The first, Patricia Beesley’s 
The Revival of the Humanities in American Education (1940), traced 
the development of courses in world literature and the humanities 
in American colleges and universities in the two decades following 
World War I. Mr. Shoemaker’s volume examines both the ideas of 
aesthetic experience which underlie the current academic interest in 
the humanities, and the various ways in which these ideas have in- 
fluenced educational theory and practice. 

His study is divided into four sections. The first section analyzes 
the chief sources of contemporary ideas of aesthetic experience. 
After a brief review of the tradition of philosophical aesthetics and 
literary criticism, Mr. Shoemaker discusses in somewhat more detail 
theories from modern psychology and anthropology which bear on 
the relation of aesthetic experience to the development of the indi- 
vidual and of cultural values. 

He presents in the second section a digest of the notions of aes- 
thetic experience which have recently appeared in the writings of 
representative spokesmen for the humanities. The spokesmen he 
considers include groups such as the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the sometime Progressive Education Association, and the 
Committee of Twenty-Four, unofficially of the Modern Language 
Association of America, as well as .adividuals such as T. M. Greene, 
Irwin Edman, Jacques Barzun, i. A. Richards, Robert Hutchins, 
and Mortimer Adler. 

In the third section Mr. Shoemaker analyzes typical modern 
courses in world literature and the humanities in terms of the prin- 
ciples on which they have been organized. Such courses, he finds, 
have usually been constructed in one of six ways: on the basis of 
formal aesthetic principles, of chronology, of types of literature, of 
the relationships between art and society, of intellectual history, or 
of social backgrounds and cultural epochs. 

In his final section he presents a practical example of a modern 
approach to world literature by giving a detailed explanation of the 
way in which Hamlet has been taught, following a cultural-epochs 
approach, in a course in World Literature at the Colorado State 
College of Education. 

Mr. Shoemaker finds in the various ideas of aesthetic experience 
which he discusses a common tendency to emphasize the importance 
of aesthetic experience in the development and fulfillment of the 
“self.” As the development of the individual is of central importance 
in a democratic society, the value of aesthetic experience for demo- 
cratic education is easily deduced. 

The material with which Mr. Shoemaker deals is drawn from 
many different writers and various fields of interest. It does not 
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fall naturally into a unified pattern, and the author has rightly been 
careful not to impose an artificial pattern on it. Perhaps inevitably, 
therefore, the volume consists of a large number of separate reviews 
of different points of view toward aesthetic experience and the 
teaching of the humanities in American schools and colleges. Mr. 
Shoemaker’s contribution has been to summarize these various points 
of view succinctly, to bring them together in one volume, and to help 
the reader see their relationships. His book never quite. becomes a 
coherent study; but it is an excellent introduction to contemporary 
ideas of the value of aesthetic experience in relation to the practical 
problems of what even Harvard is now calling general education. © 


Tuomas CLarRK PoLLock 
New York University 


Georg Rudolf Weckherlin; zur Kenntnis seines Lebens in England. 
By Leonarp Witson Forster. “Basler Studien zur deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur,” II. Basel, 1944. Pp. 168. 


Forster’s monograph provides us with more information regard- 
ing the life of Weckherlin than we could have reasonably expected 
ever to obtain. Weckherlin and his wife, Frances Raworth, the 
daughter of the mayor of Dover, the “Myrta” of his Oden und 
Gesainge (1618-1619), had a daughter Elizabeth, who married Wil- 
liam Trumbull of Easthampstead. As descendants of these two, the 
present owners of the estate at Easthampstead Park are the Mar- 
quesses of Downshire. The family archives still preserve a mass of 
papers written by Weckherlin. They include a diary, a miscellaneous 
collection of letters and papers, and a few unpublished poems. 
Forster has also drawn on the Wiirttembergisches Landesarchiv and 
Landesbibliothek in Stuttgart, and is thus able to put together a 
biography covering Weckherlin’s entire life. He has also spared him- 
self no pains in the effort to explain the sometimes intricate diplo- 
matic missions in which Weckherlin was involved. 

Forster is able to tell us little in regard to Weckherlin’s literary 
connections in England for the simple reason that he had almost 
none. Shakespeare is not mentioned in the Weckherlin papers, and 
although Weckherlin returned as Milton’s assistant to the office of 
foreign affairs when Milton’s eyes began to fail, no friendly un- 
official relation seems to have developed between the two poets. 
Perhaps Sir Henry Wotton was the only English poet with whom 
Weckherlin was personally acquainted. It was already known that 
early influence of the Pléiade, experienced in his years in Paris, 
outweighed the effects on Weckherlin of Sidney, Spenser, Wyatt, 
Surrey, and Lyly. Forster brings out the additional fact that Mal- 
herbe was as influential as Du Belloy and Ronsard. 

Weckherlin came to England in the expectation that England 
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might become the defender of Protestantism in Germany. He served 
in the department of foreign affairs under James I and Charles I 
with continued disappointment. By instinct a believer in monarchy, 
he found himself, when the crisis came, on the side of the Long 
Parliament. His surroundings partly account for this. Although his 
somewhat subordinate official activities brought him into connection 
with statesmen of high rank, the center of his life was his middle- 
class home. 

Forster’s contribution is No. 2 in the new series of Basler Studien 
zur deutschen Sprache und Literatur edited by Friedrich Ranke and 
Walter Muschg. No. 1 is a monograph, Zur /nterpretation des Ack- 
ermannes aus Bihmen, by Renée Brand. It is a detailed analysis of 
the text as well as a total reinterpretation. Apparently it is planned to 
include in the new series only excellent contributions to knowledge. 


LAWRENCE M. PRICE 


University of California 
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+ 260. $5.00. 


Landa, Louis A., and Tobin, James Edward. Jonathan Swift: A List of 
Critical Studies Published from 1895 to 1945. New York: Cosmopolitan 
Science and Art Service Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. 62. $1.25. 


Russell, Trusten Wheeler. Voltaire, Dryden and Heroic Tragedy. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. viii + 178. $2.50. 


Starnes, De Witt T., and Noyes, Gertrude E. The English Dictionary from 
Cawdrey to Johnson, 1604-1755. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1946. Pp. x + 299. $3.50. 


Stevenson, David Lloyd. The Love-Game Comedy. New York: Columbia 
University Studies in English and Comparative Literature, No. 164, 1946. 
Pp. xii + 259. $3.25. 


Templeman, William D. (editor). Bibliographies of Studies in Victorian 
Literature, 1932-1944. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1945. Pp. ix + 450. 
$5.00. 


Wilson, Elkin Calhoun. Prince Henry and English Literature. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1946. Pp. xii + 187. $3.00. 


Wilson, F. P. Elizabethan and Jacobean. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1945. Pp. vi + 144. 


Woodward, Gertrude L., and McManaway, James G. A Check List of English 
Plays, 1641-1700. Chicago: The Newberry Library, 1945. Pp. 155. 


FRENCH 
Bonnard, Georges. Le Journal de Gibbon 4 Lausanne, 17 aoiit-19 avril 1764. 
Lausanne: Université de la Lausanne, Publications de la Faculté des Lettres, 


1945. Pp. xxvii + 326. 


Bonnard, Georges. Mélanges d'Histoire et de Littérature offerts 4 Monsieur 
Gilliard. Lausanne, 1944. Pp. 400-420. 
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Edelman, Nathan. Attitudes of Seventeenth-Century France toward the Mid- 
dle Ages. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. xv + 459. $4.00. 


Lindsay, Frank W. Dramatic Parody by Marionettes in Eighteenth-Century 
Paris. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 185. $3.00, paper-bound. 
GERMAN 


Braun, Frank X. Kulturelle Ziele im Werk Gustav Frenssens. Ann Arbor: 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1946. Pp. 317. 


Hofacker, Erich P. German Literature as Reflected in the German-Language 
Press of St. Louis Prior to 1898. St. Louis: Washington University Studies, 
New Series, Language and Literature, No. 16, May, 1946. Pp. 125. $1.50. 


McKenzie, Donald A. Otfrid von Weissenburg: Narrator or Commentator. 
A Comparative Study. Stanford: Stanford University Publications, Uni- 
versity Series, Language and Literature, Vol. VI, No. 3, 1946. Pp. 117-196. 
$1.00. 


MacNaughton, Jacquelin A. Brentano’s Novellen. An Abridgment of a Dis- 
sertation. New York: New York University, Washington Square College, 
1946. Pp. 20. 


RUSSIAN 


Parker, Fan. Vsevolod Garshin: A Study of a Russian Conscience. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. vi + 86. $1.75 
SCANDINAVIAN 
Leach, Henry Goddard (editor). A Pageant of Old Scandinavia. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press for the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 


1946. Pp. xv + 350. $3.75. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN* 


de Armas y Cardenas, José. Cervantes y El Quijote. Evocacién de Justo de 
Lara por José Maria Chacén y Calvo. La Habana: Publicaciones del 
Ministerio de Educacién, Direccién de Cultura, Cuadernos de Cultura, 
Séptima Serie, No. 2, 1945. Pp. 198. 


Guillen, Jorge. Cantico, fe de Vida. México: Litoral, 1945. Pp. 412. $3.75. 


Ponte, Andres. Fray Mauro de Tovar. Caracas: Impresores Unidos, 1945. 
359. 


GENERAL 


de Levie, Dagobert (compiler). Basic Language: English, French, German, 
Russian. A Selection of 2000 Current Words arranged in parallel columns 
and A New Pronunciation Key. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1946. Pp. 155. 
$1.75. 


Leslau, Wolf. Bibliography of the Semitic Languages of Ethiopia. New York: 
New York Public Library, 1946. Pp. 94. 


Maillaud, Pierre (Pierre Bourdan). The English Way. New York and Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. vi + 312. $3.75. 


Jooks received which treat non-literary aspects of Spanish-America will be found 
listed, and in many cases reviewed, in the Revista Iberoamericana 
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A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Research in 
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Editors: M. ROMERA-NAVARRO and Oris H. GREEN 
* 
Published by 
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Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year; single issue, $1.25 
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